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The  Peace  Movement  in  the  Confederate 
Congress 

By  Wilfred  B.  Yearns* 


A  happy  feature  of  our  nation’s  history  has  been  its  readiness 
to  begin  peace  negotiations  while  the  tide  of  battle  was  un¬ 
certain.  The  Civil  War  period,  however,  was  an  exception  to 
this  practice.  When  one  examines  the  factionalism  and  discontent 
in  the  Confederacy  and  the  distress  of  Northern  politics,  any 
honorable  peace  effort,  it  seems,  should  have  been  well  received 
in  government  circles,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  In  the  North 
it  got  nowhere  in  the  face  of  the  implacable  Lincoln  administra¬ 
tion;  in  the  South  peace  agitators  and  organizations  were  either 
professedly  anti-Confederate  or,  if  honorably  intended,  were  al¬ 
ways  contrary  to  announced  government  policy. 

The  treasonable  peace  movement  in  the  South  was  as  old  as  the 
Confederacy.  All  seceding  states  contained  individuals  who  re¬ 
mained  Unionist  at  heart,  and  in  the  Appalachian  and  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  regions  large  portions  of  states  had  opposed  secession 
and  became  unwillingly  Confederate.  They  remained  passively 
loyal  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  and  camouflaged  their 
politics  by  resorting  to  secret  societies.  There  were  three  well- 
developed  peace  organizations  extending  from  Arkansas  to  Florida 
and  many  smaller  local  ones.^  Some  were  formed  for  entirely 
treasonable  purposes  and  maintained  close  contact  with  the  United 
States  government;  others  were  organized  to  offer  only  constitu¬ 
tional  opposition  to  the  Confederacy  and  aimed  toward  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  voluntary  restoration  of  the  Union.  These  extremes  grew 
farther  apart  as  the  war  progressed  until  the  constitutional  wing 
either  withdrew  or  ceased  to  exist  and  the  other  became,  from  the 
government’s  viewpoint,  wholly  treasonable.^ 

•A  member  of  the  Department  of  History,  Wake  Forest  College,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

1.  Georgia  Lee  Tatum,  Disloyalty  in  the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  1934), 
24,  25. 

2.  /bid..  24;  Walter  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama 
(New  York,  1905),  238. 
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During  the  first  year  of  the  war  peace  talk  in  official  circles 
was  so  casual  that  obviously  no  one  expected  anything  to  be  done. 
Most  of  it  was  by  those  who  had  disbelieved  that  secession  would 
be  peaceful  and,  though  he  denied  it,  President  Davis  was  rumored 
to  be  of  this  group.^  Wiley  P.  Harris  of  Mississippi  and  a  colleague 
agreed  that  the  victory  of  Bull  Run  presented  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  start  negotiation  without  appearing  craven,*  and  Vice- 
President  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  personally  convinced  that 
a  “sensible  man”  could  persuade  Lincoln  to  concede  Southern 
independence.®  Occasionally  a  congressman  or  some  other  high 
official  privately  avowed  that  quick  peace  action  could  achieve 
Southern  independence  before  the  war  had  destroyed  the  mental 
balance  of  both  sections,  but  practically  everyone  considered  the 
idea  premature  and  ignored  it  for  over  a  year. 

By  the  fall  of  1862,  however,  several  congressmen  had  concluded 
that  they  should  at  least  explore  the  possibilities  of  negotiation.  It 
could  not  stigmatize  the  Confederacy,  invincible  in  battle  and 
justified  before  the  world,  and  might  conceivably  prevent  a  ruin¬ 
ous  military  stalemate.  There  was  no  “impropriety”  in  making 
the  first  advances,  for  everyone  assumed  the  Confederacy’s  inde¬ 
pendence  as  basic  to  negotiation.  Some  observers  foresaw  the 
passage  of  Northern  conscription  laws  and  predicted  that  Southern 
peace  action  might  divide  the  North  politically  and  make  con¬ 
scription  impossible.®  On  September  16,  1862,  Representatives 
Henry  S.  Foote  of  Tennessee  and  Hines  Holt  of  Georgia  proposed 
that  commissioners  be  sent  to  Washington  to  seek  a  “just  and 
honorable  peace.”’  Foote  confessed  little  hope  that  Lincoln  would 
have  the  “moral  courage”  to  receive  them,  and  wished  primarily 
to  absolve  the  South  of  any  responsibility  for  continuing  the  war.® 

3.  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  August  12,  1861. 

4.  Dunbar  Rowland,  Courts,  Judges  and  iMwyers  of  Mississippi  (Jack- 
son,  1919).  326. 

5.  Augustus  R.  Wright  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  September  15,  1861, 
in  Alexander  H.  Stephens  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

6.  Herschel  V.  Johnson  to  Linton  Stephens,  March  4,  1863,  in  Stephens 
Papers. 

7.  Journal  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861- 
1865  (7  vols.,  Washington,  1904-1905),  V,  385.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Journal 
of  Congress. 

8.  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  XLVI,  161-64. 
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The  resolutions  were  decisively  tabled  and  the  vote  indicated  the 
complete  absence  of  an  organized  peace  group.*  Apparently  a 
scattering  of  representatives  considered  the  time  opportune,  but 
no  individual  or  group  in  Congress  cared  to  pose  as  peace  cham¬ 
pion.  After  this  initial  rebuff  Congress  dropped  the  matter  for 
another  year  and  placed  its  hope  on  victory  afield. 

This  attitude  toward  peace  negotiation  was  a  winner’s  luxury, 
but  during  1863  and  onward  new  factors  began  to  crystalize  which 
cast  peace  thought  into  a  different  mold.  A  nation  unwittingly 
facing  defeat  begins  to  deteriorate,  to  develop  complexes,  despairs 
and  fabulous  hopes;  and  as  the  prospect  of  quick  victory  faded 
and  the  war’s  end  seemed  evermore  remote  many  Southerners 
and  their  leaders  began  to  seek  other  roads  to  victory.  Part  of 
this  frame  of  mind  was  due  to  government  policy,  part  to  war 
weariness,  but  together  they  added  a  compulsion  to  the  peace 
talk  that  did  not  exist  before  the  middle  of  the  war. 

Many  people  were  becoming  convinced  that  negotiations  of¬ 
fered  the  best  chance  of  ending  the  distressing  conditions  accrueing 
at  home.  Oinscription,  the  impressment  of  produce,  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  cotton  embargo,  and  other  fa¬ 
miliar  measures  constituted  steady  sources  of  irritation;  and  the 
daily  problems  of  soldiers  and  civilians  alike  gradually  exhausted 
their  patience  to  bear  them.  Border  states  in  the  West  complained 
incessantly  of  Indians  and  other  marauders  and  begged  futilly 
for  better  protection.  All  states  at  some  time  or  other  felt  ag¬ 
grieved  that  outsiders  held  responsible  positions  in  their  limits— 
particularly  district  military  commanders  and  impressment  agents. 
The  Gulf  states  protested  the  disproportionate  number  of  general 
officers  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  demanded  a  War  De¬ 
partment  ratio  between  the  generals  and  the  number  of  soldiers 
from  each  state.  Governors  deplored  the  loss  of  their  militia  to 
the  draft  and  felt  that  they  were  not  even  left  a  “respectable  body 
cruard  reserved  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.”^®  Planters  feared 

9.  Journal  of  Congress,  V,  386.  The  vote  against  the  resolutions  was  59 
to  26. 

10.  William  A.  Graham  to  Zebolon  B.  Vance,  November  29.  1864,  in  Zebu- 
Ion  B.  Vance  Papers,  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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that  the  use  of  slaves  as  laborers  and  soldiers  would  lead  to  their 
emancipation,  and  hoped  that  quick  peace  would  forestall  this 
horrendous  threat.  None  of  these  factors  singly  dominated  the 
peace  agitation,  but  in  combination  they  cast  a  general  gloom 
over  the  original  war  enthusiasm. 

The  drift  of  the  central  government  toward  extreme  measures 
presaged  to  many  an  imminent  military  despotism.  Letters  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  editorials  in  newspapers  hostile  to  the  Davis  administra¬ 
tion  began  to  carry  such  references  as  “reckless  legislation  of 
Congress,”  “despotism,”  “domination  of  the  state  governments,” 
and  other  premonitions  of  what  to  expect  from  an  unbridled 
government.  The  most  sensational  publication  was  an  open  letter 
of  South  Carolina  Representative  William  W.  Boyce  to  President 
Davis,  addressed  September  29,  1864,  indicting  the  government 
for  all  manner  of  abuse  and  incompetence.  He  asked  “what  greater 
power”  could  Davis  exercise  had  he  and  Congress  been  granted 
“unlimited  power,”  and  demonstrated  at  length  how  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  implanted  a  “centralized  military  despotism”  over  con¬ 
stitution,  state  and  individual.'^  Most  newspapers  and  public  figures 
classed  his  attack  from  poor  taste  to  treason,  nor  was  there  ever 
a  public  movement  to  overthrow  the  government;  but  this  nagging 
criticism,  even  though  representing  a  minority  opinion,  undoubt¬ 
edly  lowered  the  nation’s  morale. 

The  vigor  of  the  government’s  policies,  combined  with  a  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  war,  created  an  enervating  defeatism  among  many 
Southerners.  Desertion  from  the  army  increased  and  investigating 
congressmen  reported  conditions  “gloomy”  and  soldier  enthusiasm 
a  “cold  pile  of  damp  ashes.”'^  Lee’s  failure  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  shortcomings  of  cotton  diplomacy  ended  all  hopes  of  foreign 
intervention.  Boyce  felt  that  even  a  Southern  victory  would  be 
shortlived,  for  the  Union  would  recoup  its  forces  ar  t  soon  hatch 


11.  Ralelsh  (N.  C.)  Standard,  October  12,  18M. 

12.  James  Phelan  to  Jefferson  Davis.  December  9.  18*2,  In  War  of  the 
Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confed¬ 
erate  Armies  (128  vols.,  Washington,  1880-1901),  Series  I,  Vol.  XVII,  pt.  2, 
p.  789.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Official  Records. 
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another  war.^*  Most  conscripts  felt  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  “rich  man’s  war  and  a  poor  man’s  fight;”^*  while  the  average 
man  might  hope  to  own  slaves  he  still  had  nothing  to  lose  by 
emancipaiton.  From  the  planters’  viewpoint  slaves  impressed  was 
labor  lost,  and  when  the  government  contemplated  emancipation 
to  curry  European  favor  they  felt  that  “all  abolitionists  were  not 
in  the  North.’’^®  Several  state  govermnents  had  collapsed  by  1863 
and  some  members  of  Congress  believed  that  “the  Confederacy 
could  not  stand  another  campaign.’’^®  Some  congressmen  even 
despaired  of  their  own  ability  and  talked  openly  of  establishing 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  as  a  military  dictator.”  None,  however, 
admitted  less  than  complete  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy.  North 
Carolina  felt  “snubbed  and  insulted;”**  Senator  Edwin  G.  Reade 
admitted  that  dissatisfaction  was  rampant,  but  claimed  that  it  was 
justified  and  implied  no  disloyalty.**  Henry  Foote  proposed  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  defeatism  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  but  was  howled  down  by  patriots  from  those 
states.*®  Certainly  no  investigation  or  law  could  have  changed 
public  opinion. 

Many  Confederates  believed  that  the  Northern  people  would 
welcome  any  peace  overtures.  The  Democratic  platform  in  the 
United  States  election  of  1864  contained  a  peace  plank,  but  South¬ 
erners  failed  to  realize  that  it  assumed  reunion  and  was  not  a  peace- 
at-any-price  declaration.  They  supposed  both  sections  equally  war- 
weary  and  believed  that  any  Southern  initiative  would  cause 


13.  William  W.  Boyce  to  James  H.  Hammond,  March  17,  1862,  quoted  in 
Rosser  H.  Taylor,  “Boyce-Hammond  Correspondence,”  in  Journal  of  South¬ 
ern  History,  III  (1937),  350. 

14.  Frank  L.  Owsley  considers  this  the  most  important  reason  for  Con¬ 
federate  defeatism.  See  “Defeatism  in  the  Confederacy,”  in  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review,  III  (1926),  446. 

15.  Hillsboro  (N.  C.)  Recorder,  February  8,  1864. 

16.  Reminiscences  of  Jehu  A.  Orr,  4.  Typed  copy  in  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  Jackson,  Miss. 

17.  Josiab  Turner  of  North  Carolina  wrote  “there  is  nothing  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  do  to  save  us,  it  is  all  with  the  Lord  and  General  Lee.”  Turner 
to  his  wife.  May  5,  1864,  in  Josiah  Turner  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Col¬ 
lection,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18.  Burgess  S.  Gaither  to  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  April  24,  1863,  in  Vance 
Papers. 

19.  Richmond  Enquirer,  February  8,  1863. 

20.  /hid.,  February  25,  1863. 
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Northerners  to  force  their  government  into  negotiation.  The  re- 
election  of  Lincoln  at  first  discouraged  them,  but  they  soon 
rationalized  it  as  a  triumph  of  political  chicanery  and  no  accurate 
expression  of  public  opinion. 

But  while  people  longed  for  peace  the  road  to  this  “inestimable 
jewel”  was  clouded  and  treacherous.  Guilt  by  association  is  by 
no  means  a  20th  century  monopoly,  and  as  the  war  progressed  and 
the  treasonable  peace  movement  became  bolder,  loyal  peace  men 
found  themselves  classed  as  reconstructionists,  cowards,  or  even 
into  lower  categories.  They  promised  to  continue  the  war  in¬ 
definitely  if  the  United  States  refused  Southern  independence, 
but  outside  their  own  circles  they  were  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  publicly  condemned  for  demoralizing  the  war  effort. 

A  major  obstacle  to  their  hopes  was  the  task  of  finding  an 
approach  to  negotiation  which,  if  it  failed,  would  not  dishonor 
the  Confederacy.  Some  felt  that  Congress  should  order  President 
Davis  to  take  the  initiative,  while  others  wished  it  to  appoint  an 
independent  commission.  Still  others  advocated  a  Southern  con¬ 
vention  to  negotiate  with  the  Lincoln  government,  but  believed 
that  any  decision  should  be  subject  to  separate  state  ratification. 
The  most  radical  despaired  of  collective  initiative  and  favored 
some  form  of  separate  state  action.  Usually  they  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  state  making  peace  separately,  and  claimed  that  individually 
it  could  only  call  for  a  Southern  convention  or  establish  a  rap¬ 
prochement  between  the  two  belligerants.  Though  this  group 
consistently  denied  the  fact,  their  political  opponents  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were  surreptitiously  seeking  reconstruction  on 
the  best  terms  available. 

North  Carolina  led  the  peace  movement  at  every  step.  It  began 
on  March  15,  1862,  when  a  meeting  near  Ashboro  hoisted  a  white 
flag  and  prayed  for  peace;  within  eight  weeks  after  Gettysburg 
there  were  over  100  peace  meetings  throughout  the  state.^^  Editor 
William  H.  Holden  proposed  that  the  congressional  election  of 
1 863  “turn  on  the  proposition  that  Congress  shall  .  .  .  make  an  .  .  . 

21.  For  the  best  account  of  peace  developments  in  North  Carolina  see 
Richard  E.  Yates.  “Governor  Vance  and  the  Peace  Movement,”  in  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review  XVII  (1940),  1-25,  89-113. 
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honorable  adjustment,””  and  several  candidates  ran  on  this  plat¬ 
form.  In  December  he  suggested  a  state  convention  to  consider 
negotiation.”  Governor  Zebulon  B.  Vance  had  usually  differed 
with  the  Confederate  government  on  its  policies,  but  now  swore 
to  see  Holden  “in  Hell”  before  consenting  to  a  course  that  “would 
bring  dishonor  and  ruin  upon  both  State  &  Confederacy,””  and 
finally  was  able  to  block  the  convention  movement.  Holden,  like 
others  favoring  separate  state  action,  never  explained  what  a  con¬ 
vention  might  do,  but  he  was  suspected  of  desiring  reunion  and 
on  one  occasion  a  mob  broke  into  his  printing  shop  and  destroyed 
much  of  his  equipment.  This  friction  was  contagious  and  many 
of  the  thousands  of  North  Carolina  troops  who  deserted  con¬ 
fessed  to  have  been  influenced  by  home  politics.  News  of  this 
disaffection  reached  the  United  States  where  people  thought 
the  state  was  about  to  secede  from  the  Confederacy. 

The  peace  movement  became  nationally  important  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1863  when  several  states,  in  less  violent  fashion,  imitated 
North  Carolina.  In  Georgia  the  quarrels  of  Governor  Joseph  E. 
Brown  with  the  Confederate  government  established  a  pattern 
of  protest  and  several  candidates  campaigned  on  the  vague  plat¬ 
form  of  “a  just  and  honorable  peace.”  In  Alabama  the  former 
cooperationists  tended  to  re-form  as  the  peace  group  and  some 
of  her  candidates  were  rumored  to  be  outright  reconstructionists. 
In  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  there  was  talk  of  a  “western 
Confederacy”  which  would  be  neutral  in  the  North-South  war.” 

Despite  this  considerable  agitation  President  Davis  remained 
convinced  that  any  peace  overture  would  be  fruitless  and  would 
irreparably  injure  public  morale.  Individual  congressmen  and 
sometimes  whole  delegations  sought  to  convince  him  otherwise, 
but  he  remained  adamant.  The  North  Carolina  delegation  advised 
that  he  could  remove  “the  source  of  discontent”  in  the  state  and 

22.  Raleigh  Standard.  July  22.  1863. 

23.  Holden  wrote  that  "the  only  power  that  can  close  the  war  is  the 
power  that  made  It,  that  of  the  sovereign  States.”  Ibid.,  December  30,  1863. 

24.  Zebulon  B.  Vance  to  William  A.  Graham,  January  1,  1864,  in  William 
A.  Graham  Papers.  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

25.  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  to  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  August  27,  1863,  in  Rey¬ 
nolds  Letter  Books,  Private  letter  Book  II  (1863,  1864),  John  T,  Pickett 
Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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quash  all  convenrion  talk  by  showing  a  willingness  to  negotiate.** 
Davis  pleasantly  invited  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  opening 
negotiations  and  the  terms  to  be  offered,  but  added  that  the 
delegation  was  “not  probably  aware  of  the  obstacles”  involved.” 
He  promised  Senator  William  T.  Dortch  to  “consult  about  it” 
though  “not  quite  convinced  of  its  propriety.”** 

Out  of  respect  for  Davis’s  leadership  in  foreign  affairs  and 
particularly  due  to  their  obedience  to  his  political  dictates,  the 
First  Congress  handled  the  matter  of  peace  negotiation  with  the 
utmost  restraint.  The  only  success,  such  as  it  was,  that  the  peace 
group  achieved  was  an  Address  to  the  people  of  the  Confederacy 
in  relation  to  the  war.  After  justifying  secession  and  counting  the 
many  crimes  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  United  States,  it 
announced  that  unless  the  latter  gave  “some  evidence”  that  “ef¬ 
forts  at  negotiations  will  not  be  spumed,”  Congress  could  only 
repeat  its  readiness  to  accept  terms  “consistent  with  the  honor  and 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  States.”**  This  manifesto  was 
published  throughout  the  South  and  was  sent  to  France  and 
Belgium  for  foreign  consumption. 

Hiram  P.  Bell  of  Georgia  reported  that  the  election  of  1863 
had  sent  to  Congress  a  number  of  “wise,  practical,  conservative” 
men  who  hoped  to  “save  what  they  could  from  the  wreck”  of  the 
Confederacy;*®  and  the  Second  Congress  had  hardly  begun  when 
they  tested  their  strength.  On  May  23,  1864,  James  T.  Leach 
of  North  Carolina  proposed  that  delegations  from  each  state  re¬ 
quest  the  President  to  offer  the  United  States  a  90  day  armistice 
“preliminary  to  negotiations  for  peace  upon  State  sovereignty 
and  independence.  .  .  .”  If  peace  resulted,  Congress  should  submit 

26.  Jefferson  Davis  to  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  January  8,  1864,  in  Official  Re¬ 
cords,  Series  I,  Vol.  LI,  pt.  2,  pp.  808-10. 

27.  North  Carolina  Representatives  to  Zebulon  B.  Vance.  January  25, 
1864,  in  Vance’s  Letter  Books,  IX,  2,  Confederate  Archives  division  of  the 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

28.  Zebulon  B.  Vance  to  Edward  J.  Hale,  December  30,  1863,  in  Edward 
J.  Hale  Papers,  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 

29.  James  M.  Matthews,  ed..  Public  Laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  (Richmond,  1862-1864),  238,  239. 

30.  Hiram  P.  Bell,  Men  and  Things  (Atlanta,  1907),  100. 
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the  terms  to  each  state  for  ratification  or  rejection.*^  This  pro¬ 
cedure  reserved  important  controls  to  the  states,  but  not  even 
Leach  dared  suggest  that  G)ngress  preempt  the  President’s  con¬ 
stitutional  function  of  actual  negotiations.  He  stated  that  the 
resolution  “contemplated  neither  state  action  nor  reconstruction” 
and  would  probably  come  to  nothing,  but  that  the  effort  should 
be  made.*®  After  a  flurry  of  words  and  name-calling,  in  which 
the  vitriolic  Leach  more  than  held  his  own,  the  resolution  was 
tabled  by  a  vote  of  62  to  21,  with  two-thirds  of  the  votes  against 
tabling  coming  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.** 

A  month  later  Lee’s  victories  at  Spottsylvania  and  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  convinced  the  pieace  advocates  in  Congress  that  the  time 
was  again  ripe  for  negotiations.  This  time  they  planned  more 
carefully;  William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina,  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  of  Georgia,  James  L.  Orr  and  W.  W.  Boyce  of  South 
Carolina  and  several  others  gathered  in  the  suite  of  ^nator  James 
W.  C.  Watson  of  Mississippi;  after  rejecting  reconstruction  they 
agreed  to  work  simultaneously  in  both  houses  for  negotiations 
based  on  Southern  independence.*^  The  next  day  Foote  and  Orr 
proposed  resolutions  in  their  respective  houses  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  be  “eminently  wise  and  expedient”  for  the  government 
to  dispatch  peace  commissioners  to  Washington.*®  This  concerted 
effort,  however,  received  no  better  treatment  than  had  all  others 
and  both  resolutions  were  tabled  by  comfortable  majorities.** 
There  were  only  32  dedicated  peace  men  in  Congress  at  the  time 
and  the  remainder  were  not  yet  willing  to  instruct  the  President 

31.  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  24,  1864.  He  had  Intended  to  offer  It  the 
first  day  of  Congress,  but  Josiah  Turner  persuaded  him  to  delay  it  until 
after  the  campaign  from  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor,  the  latter  being  a  de¬ 
cisive  Confederate  victory.  Turner  to  his  wife,  May  7,  1864,  in  Turner  Papers. 

32.  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  24,  1864.  Leach  had  previously  stated  in  de¬ 
bate  that  he  was  “for  peace  upon  the  terms  of  Independence.  If  we  cannot 
get  that  ...  I  would  accept  any  other  peace  that  could  be  obtained  short 
of  subjugation.”  Ibid.,  May  5,  1864. 

33.  Journal  of  Congress,  VII,  84,  85. 

34.  Reminiscences  of  Jehu  A.  Orr,  5.  Orr’s  account  of  the  action  in  Con¬ 
gress  differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  Journal  of  Congress,  but  they  are 
essentially  alike. 

35.  Journal  of  Congress,  IV,  143;  VII,  150,  151. 

36.  The  House  vote  was  not  given;  the  Senate  vote  was  5  to  14  for  tabling. 
Ibid.,  IV,  212. 
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as  to  his  executive  duties.  The  United  States  presidential  campaign 
was  then  at  its  height  and  most  Confederate  leaders  preferred  to 
await  its  outcome.  The  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress 
would  approximately  coincide  with  the  Northern  elections  and 
November  would  be  a  more  propitious  time  for  the  South’s  all-out 
peace  campaign.  For  the  time  being  Congress  merely  wrote  an¬ 
other  manifesto  presenting  the  “dispositions,  principles,  and  pur¬ 
poses,”  of  the  Confederacy  and  leaving  the  initiative  to  the  United 
States.®’ 

Those  opposing  delay  found  solace  in  the  aforementioned  Boyce 
letter,  which  demanded  a  political  policy  to  supplement  the  mili¬ 
tary  effort.  Lincoln  was  “a  mere  instrument  of  the  foolish  mob” 
and  his  claim  that  “the  sword  is  the  only  arbiter”  committed  the 
United  States  “to  the  most  violent  course.  ...”  But  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  “rational  on  the  subject  of  slavery”  and  the  Confederacy 
should  support  them  by  expressing  its  willingness  “to  an  armistice, 
and  a  convocation  of  all  the  States  in  their  soveriegn  capacity, 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  peace.”®*  Boyce  and  his  supporters 
obviously  hoped  either  to  force  President  Davis  into  action  or  to 
remove  the  matter  of  negotiations  entirely  from  his  jurisdiction. 

Boyce’s  violent  attack  served  only  to  rally  support  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Augusta  Tri-Weekly  Constitutionalist  condemned  the 
convention  idea  because  the  Southern  states  would  be  outvoted 
as  before  the  war.®®  The  Montgomery  Daily  Advertiser  maintained 
that  peace  was  possible  only  “by  convincing  the  enemy  of  the 
hopelessness  of  his  attempt  at  subjugation.”^®  The  Richmond 
Enquirer  claimed  that  the  matter  was  entirely  an  executive  de¬ 
cision.*’  Others  said  that  the  proposition  was  subversive,  and  that 
the  North  would  never  offer  terms  while  victory  was  still  pos¬ 
sible.*®  Senator  Thomas  J.  Semmes  of  Louisiana  believed  that  a 
convention  would  so  divide  the  Southern  states  that  the  Con¬ 
federacy  could  never  re-form;*®  Senator  Johnson  of  Georgia,  an 

37.  Ibid.,  IV,  246. 

38.  Raleigh  Standard,  October  12,  1864. 

39.  October  9,  1864. 

40.  October  20,  1864. 

41.  October  29,  1864. 

42.  Yorkvllle  (S.  C.)  Enquirer,  October  12,  1864;  Richmond  (Va.)  Exami¬ 
ner,  October  14,  1864;  Houston  (Tex.)  Tri-Weekly  Telegraph,  November  7, 
11,  1864. 

43.  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Daily  Mail,  October  30,  1864. 
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earnest  peace  advocate,  advised  his  constituents  that  Boyce’s  plan 
could  only  injure  Southern  morale,  while  encouraging  the  North.*^ 
The  Montgomery  Mail  w’as  alone  in  defending  Boyce.  It  con¬ 
tended  that  mutual  desire  for  peace  would  simplify  a  convention’s 
problem,  and  that  in  view  of  the  President’s  recalcitrancy  the 
“weapons  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Congress.’’^®  Vice-President 
Stephens  personally  liked  the  convention  idea,  but  chose  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  only  within  his  bitter  little  circle  of  friends.^® 

This  hearty  support  encouraged  President  Davis  tremendously 
and  he  took  pains  in  his  speeches  during  the  next  month  to 
disparage  the  Boyce  plan.^^  In  his  opening  message  of  November 
7,  1864,  to  what  was  to  be  the  last  session  of  Congress,  he  re¬ 
stated  his  position  of  the  last  three  years.  Their  disposition  for 
peace  was  well  known,  but  the  enemy  authorities  had  “too  often 
and  too  clearly  expressed  their  resolution  to  make  no  peace  ex¬ 
cept  on  terms  of  our  unconditional  submission”  and  would  fight 
“until  the  delusion  of  their  ability  to  conquer  us  is  dispelled.” 
He  added  that  whenever  “there  shall  be  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies  a  desire  for  peace,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
means  adapted  ...  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end.”** 

Meanwhile  Sherman  was  marching  through  Georgia  while 
Grant  was  delivering  triphammer  blows  around  Richmond,  and 
to  many  this  seemed  the  last  opportunity  for  negotiation.  The 
legislatures  of  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  discussed  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  separate  state  action,  and  the  failure  of  these  resolutions 
did  not  dispel  the  disquietitude  which  prompted  them.**  There 


44.  Ricbmond  Enquirer,  October  13,  1864. 

45.  October  16,  1864. 

46.  J.  Hensy  Smith  to  Alexander  H.  Stepbene,  October  16,  1864,  in  Stephen 
Papers. 

47.  In  Augusta.  Georgia,  he  said  “it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  terms 
the  states  can  negotiate.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  constitutional  power 
to  do  so.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  said  that  he  will  not  negotiate 
with  them  unless  they  can  control  the  army  by  traitorously  attempting  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  contrary  to  the  Government  they  have  instituted.”  Au¬ 
gusta  TrirWeekly  Constitutionalist,  October  26,  1864. 

48.  Journal  of  Congress,  VII,  256. 

49.  In  October,  1864,  the  governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi  met  at  Augusta  and,  among  other 
things,  tried  to  counteract  this  feeling  by  pledging  to  continue  the  war 
until  peace  and  Independence  had  been  secured.  Official  Records,  Series  I, 
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was  in  addition  a  ramor  that  General  Sherman  had  invited  Vice- 
President  Stephens,  Senator  H.  V.  Johnson  and  Governor  Brown 
to  a  meeting  with  him  to  discuss  terms  by  which  Georgia  could 
re-enter  the  Union.*®  From  our  present  perspective  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Confederacy  had  no  chance  of  negotiating  on  other  terms 
than  complete  surrender,  but  the  picture  as  it  is  revealed  toward 
the  end  of  1864  shows  the  extent  to  which  desperation  hopes  can 
be  built.  There  is  also  the  probability  that  some  of  the  peace  men 
now  contemplated  negotiations  solely  in  hopes  of  securing  favor¬ 
able  reconstruction  terms. 

By  this  time  there  was  “a  Boyce  party  forming”  in  both  houses 
of  Congress.®^  It  was  only  informally  organized,  but  had  a  recog¬ 
nized  group  of  leaders  who  met  occasionally  to  exchange  ideas. 
They  never  formulated  a  definite  plan  of  action  within  (ingress, 
as  witnessed  by  the  diversity  of  their  propositions,  but  their  es¬ 
sential  agreement  is  evident  in  the  consistency  with  which  they 
supported  one  another’s  resolutions.  Even  after  Lincoln’s  re-elec¬ 
tion  they  believed  that  an  official  Southern  peace  gesture  would 
be  well-received  in  the  North,  and  in  late  November  several  rep¬ 
resentatives  proposed  another  round  of  resolutions  based  on  South¬ 
ern  independence.®*  They  were  both  novel  and  presumptuous  in 
that  for  the  first  time  Congress  attempted  to  “divide  the  respon¬ 
sibility”®*  of  making  peace  either  by  instructing  the  President 
along  certain  lines  or  authorizing  Congress  to  act  independently. 
Ethelbert  Barksdale  of  Mississippi,  speaking  for  Davis,  retorted 
by  resolving  that  the  Constitution  “affords  ample  means”  for 
making  peace  without  congressional  interference,  and  that  the 

50.  John  Beauchamp  Jones,  A  Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary  at  the  Confederate 
States  Capital  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1935),  II,  287. 

51.  Ben  Ames  Williams,  ed.,  A  Diary  from  Dixie,  by  Mary  Boykin  Ches- 
nut  (Boston,  1949),  448. 

52.  Foote  proposed  a  convention  of  the  Southern  states  to  advise  the  Con¬ 
federate  government.  Journal  of  Congress,  VII,  312,  313.  Josiah  Turner  would 
ask  the  President  to  appoint  thirteen  commissioners  to  request  a  peace  con¬ 
ference  with  the  United  States.  Ibid.,  360.  Fayette  McMullen  of  Virginia  at¬ 
tempted  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  Lincoln  administration  by  proposing  to 
hold  this  conference  in  neutral  territory.  Ibid.,  363,  364.  He  said  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  had  signified  that  any  persons  appointed  by  the  Confederate 
government  would  be  received  in  the  United  States  wherever  they  might 
designate.  Richmond  Examiner,  December  19,  1864. 

53.  Henry  S.  Foote,  War  of  the  Rebellion:  or  Scylla  and  Charybdis  (New 
York,  1866),  375. 
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initiative  must  come  from  the  North.®^  All  resolutions  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  a  final  clarification 
of  the  Confederacy’s  peace  program. 

The  Senate  discussed  the  matter  thoroughly  but  preferred  not 
to  confuse  the  issue  by  multiplying  it.®®  Augustus  E.  Maxwell 
of  Florida  asked  whether  any  Northern  state  had  made  separate 
peace  overtures,  and  was  assured  to  the  contrary  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.®®  William  C.  Rives  of  Virginia  and  William  A.  Graham 
outlined  in  private  a  resolution  calling  for  reconstruction  on  the 
basis  of  equality  with  the  other  states,  but  this  would  only  have 
stigmatized  the  peace  party  and  was  never  offered.®’ 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  mulled  over  its 
resolutions  for  almost  a  month®®  and  its  delay  was  panly  due  to 
the  presence  in  Richmond  at  that  time  of  Francis  Blair.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  Confederate  government  would  never  abandon 
its  face-saving  maneuvering  on  negotiations,  but  that  its  leaders 
would  consider  reconstruction  under  satisfactory  terms.  On  De¬ 
cember  28  Lincoln  issued  him  a  pass  through  the  Union  lines,  but 
assured  him  that  his  visit  was  unofficial  and  that  the  President 
would  accept  no  compromises.®®  Before  the  war  Blair  had  been  on 
familiar  tenns  with  several  of  the  congressmen  and  soon  contacted 
key  members  of  the  “Cabal”  opposing  the  Davis  administration. 
He  argued  that  the  disparity  of  resources  made  Southern  victory 
impossible  and  that  further  fighting  would  make  amicable  recon¬ 
struction  more  difficult.®®  He  gave  personal  assurances,  com- 

54.  Journal  of  Congresa,  VII,  360. 

S.S.  See  Speech  of  W.  8.  Oldham,  of  Texas,  on  the  Resolutions  of  the  State 
of  Texas  concerning  Peace,  Reconstruction  and  Independence.  January  SO, 
1865;  and  Speech  of  Hon.  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  of  Tennessee,  tn  the  Senate 
of  the  Confederate  States,  November  29,  1864. 

56.  Richmond  Enquirer,  November  19,  24,  1864. 

57.  Undated  resolution  by  Graham  in  box  containing  January,  1865,  let¬ 
ters,  Graham  Papers;  William  C.  Rives  to  William  A.  Graham,  January  18, 
1865,  ibid. 

58.  Orr  of  Mississippi  stated  that  originally  the  committee  majority  dis¬ 
liked  the  resolutions,  but  that  its  mind  was  changed  by  the  fall  of  Savan¬ 
nah  and  the  fact  that  General  Lee  had  informed  a  secret  session  of  Congress 
that  he  needed  50,000  more  men  for  the  coming  spring  campaigns.  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Jehu  A.  Orr,  7. 

59.  Edward  C.  Kirkland,  The  Peacemakers  of  1864  (New  York.  1927),  197. 

60.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter.  “The  Peace  Commission  of  1865,”  in  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers.  HI  (1877),  169;  Henry  S.  Foote,  Casket  of  Remi- 
niscenses  (Washington,  1874),  308. 
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pletely  unauthorized  but  convincing  enough  to  those  grasping 
at  straws,  that  the  Confederate  congressmen  would  be  transferred 
in  full  force  to  seats  in  the  Northern  Congress,  that  the  United 
States  would  adopt  a  30  year  gradual  emancipation  program,*^ 
and  that  “Lincoln  will  yield  every  thing  we  want— except  inde¬ 
pendence.”®^ 

By  this  time  a  number  of  congressmen  were  reconciled  to  re¬ 
union  and  considered  this  offer  most  generous;  but  experience  had 
proved  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  voice  the  idea  in  Congress. 
Instead,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Ballard  House,  they  seemed  to  have 
agreed  to  give  full  support  to  the  peace  resolutions  pending,** 
knowing  full  well  that  any  negotiations  could  at  best  lead  only 
to  an  honorable  reconstruction.  This  group  cannot  be  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  still  expecting  to  secure  independence,  and, 
for  practical  purposes,  it  is  unnecessary,  because  in  Congress  they 
worked  together. 

There  were  26  representatives  and  six  senators  in  the  Second 
Congress  who  consistently  supported  the  peace  efforts.  Fifteen 
of  the  representatives  were  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
the  remainder  being  evenly  scattered  with  no  other  state  having 
more  than  two.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
still  within  the  Confederacy’s  lines  and  bearing  the  brunt  of  its 
rigorous  laws,  should  be  centers  of  discontent;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  other  areas  in  similar  circumstances  should  feel 
so  differently.  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  for  instance,  con¬ 
tributed  together  only  three  representatives  to  the  House  peace 
group.  Perhaps  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fac't  that  the  state  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  were  so  blatantly  critical 
of  the  Davis  administration  that  their  delegates  in  Congress  had 
less  qualms  than  others  in  this  most  extreme  opposition. 

On  January  12,  1865,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
reported  favorably  for  opening  negotiations  to  end  “the  carnival 
of  death. . . .  ”®^  It  requested  Davis  to  appoint  three  men  from  each 
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62.  Josiah  Turner  to  his  wife,  January  2b,  186.'!.  in  Josiah  Turner  Papers, 
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house  to  seek  an  informal  interview  with  the  Lincoln  government 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  discussing  peace  and  planning  joint  action 
against  the  French  in  Mexico.®®  An  informal  interview,  possibly 
held  outside  of  Washington,  might  permit  Lincoln  to  avoid  po¬ 
litical  recriminations.  The  Maximilian  regime  in  Mexico  was  a 
known  embarrassment  to  him  for  he  could  not  enforce  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  while  quelling  a  rebellion;  Davis  himself  believed 
that  it  might  constitute  a  basis  for  peace.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  report  was  couched  in  other  terms  designed  to  please  Davis 
he  “smothered”  it  with  his  “overwhelming  executive  influence.”®® 
It  was  postponed  by  a  vote  of  42  to  38,  with  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  daring  to  force  his  hand.®^ 

This  close  vote,  and  only  to  postpone,  apparently  convinced 
Davis  that  he  must  alter  his  tactics,  and  on  the  same  day  he  in¬ 
vited  Blair  to  the  first  of  several  interviews.  He  could  no  longer 
ignore  the  peace  movement  and  was  resigned  to  making  some 
futile  gesture  toward  negotiation.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  default  any 
of  his  leadership,  and  Vice-President  Stephens  guessed  correctly 
that  “the  whole  arrangement  with  Blair  was  planned  with  a  view 
to  stop  .  .  .  the  action  of  Congress.  .  .  .  ”®“  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  this  denouement  hoodwinked  or  even  displeased 
Congress.  Josiah  Turner  of  North  Carolina  reported  “streaks  of 
peace  in  the  horison”  because  Davis  was  “bending,”®*  and  Senator 
Graham  was  pleased  that  the  President  had  not  “rejected  all 
intercourse  with  Lincoln  as  has  been  his  temper  heretofore.  .  . .  ”’* 
The  majority  in  Congress  was  so  delighted  at  being  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  that  they  “adjourned  such  questions  to  give  him 
time  to  act.  .  .  . 

Davis  knew  that  Lincoln  would  accept  peace  only  “to  the 
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people  of  our  one  common  country,”  and  in  the  interviews  re¬ 
received  no  other  encouragement.  Blair  praised  the  old  Union 
and  warned  that  if  the  war  continued  its  institutions  might  be 
overthrown  by  monarchism  in  the  form  of  Napoleon  and  Mexico. 
As  the  South  was  planning  to  arm  and  then  free  its  slaves,  slav¬ 
ery  as  a  cause  for  separation  had  disappeared,  and  with  slavery 
gone  all  reasons  for  Southern  independence  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Blair  proposed  that  the  South  abandon  slavery  by  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation,  that  the  North  would  confer  blanket  amnesty  on  all 
Southerners,  and  that  they  unite  against  Mexico  and  France.’* 

The  President  found  these  terms  thoroughly  unacceptable, 
but  proceeded  with  his  original  design,  and  near  the  last  of  Janu- 
ar\^  appointed  Stephens,  Senator  Robert  M.  Hunter  and  Judge 
John  A.  Campbell  to  meet  Lincoln  and  W  illiam  H.  Seward  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.’*  All  three  Southern  commissioners 
were  peace  men,  and  Stephens  a  suspected  reconstructionist,’* 
and  Davis  felt  compelled  to  destroy  their  bargaining  powers  by 
instructing  them  to  treat  only  on  the  basis  of  Southern  inde¬ 
dependence.’®  At  the  conference  Lincoln  insisted  on  reunion 
and  emancipation  and  refused  to  discuss  any  details  of  his  terms; 
the  Confederates  declined  to  violate  their  instructions,  and  the 
failure  of  the  conference  was  complete.  On  February  6  Davis 
could  only  report  to  Congress  that  the  United  States  had  refused 
to  enter  negotiations  or  give  “any  other  terms  or  guarantees  than 
those  which  a  conqueror  may  grant,  or  to  permit  us  to  have 
peace  on  any  other  basis  than  unconditional  submission.  .  . 

The  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  renewed  determination  which 
swept  through  official  circles  in  response  to  this  conclusive  fail- 
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ure  was  everything  that  Davis  had  anticipated.  Congressmen, 
cabinet  members  and  private  citizens  addressed  mass  meetings 
and  exhorted  them  to  greater  sacrifices.  The  few  remaining  news¬ 
papers  advised  their  readers  to  resign  themselves  to  further  sacri¬ 
fices  and  more  years  of  war.  Senator  Hill  rejoiced  publicly  that 
the  conference  had  failed  and  hurried  home  to  rally  his  fellow 
Georgians.^^  The  pessimistic  Boyce  admitted  no  alternative  but 
to  continue  fighting  and  wished  Lee  to  fall  back  into  Tennessee 
for  last-ditch  defenses.’*  The  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  as¬ 
sured  Lee  and  Davis  that  Virginians  would  be  “ready  and  willing” 
to  meet  any  requisition  that  might  be  made  upon  them.’® 

Even  those  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
meeting  saw  the  futility  of  further  discussion,  and  Congress  heard 
little  more  from  its  peace  party.  Some  members  believed  that 
Lincoln  had  offered  generous  concessions,  but  that  Davis  had 
withheld  them  from  his  report  lest  Congress  demand  peace  on 
those  terms.*®  The  Senate  timidly  requested  a  full  report  of  the 
conference  proceedings,  but  when  Davis  ignored  the  resolution 
it  never  broached  the  subject  again.*’  A  small  group  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  largely  from  North  Carolina,  proposed  an  American 
diet  with  each  nation  having  one  vote  and  with  the  two  members 
constituting  a  single  economic  unit.*®  When  this  failed  the  House 
adopted,  with  only  the  dissenting  vote  of  James  T.  Leach,  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  on  peace.**  In  this  manifesto  of  March  14 
Congress  declared  that  rather  than  accept  “terms  of  peace  alike 
ruinous  and  dishonorable”  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the 
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war  until  “  independence  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  have 
been  established.”®* 

Since  Congress  even  in  its  death  throes  would  not  contemplate 
reconstruction  some  members  hoped  that  individually  they  could 
salvage  something.  Even  before  the  results  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
conference  became  known  Henry  S.  Foote^  slipped  northward 
to  assure  Lincoln  that  the  South  would  abolish  slavery  if  prom¬ 
ised  reconstruction  without  chastisement.®®  He  never  obtained 
an  interview  with  Lincoln  and,  on  being  given  the  choice  by 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  went  to  Europe  instead  of 
returning  to  Richmond.®®  A  small  group  of  senators  acted  more 
sensibly  when  they  tried  to  test  Judge  Campbell’s  opinion  that 
another  conference  would  find  Lincoln  more  receptive®’  These 
“whipped  Senators”  asked  their  colleagues  to  remain  in  session 
until  they  had  “broken  the  ice  in  a  new  direction,”®*  and  in  mid- 
February  Graham,  Hunter,  and  Orr  advised  President  Davis  to 
work  for  favorable  reconstruction  terms.  This  was  the  first  time 
the  peace  leaders  had  proposed  anything  short  of  independence 
and  Davis  disdainfully  requested  them  to  make  their  proposal 
through  formal  Senate  channels.®®  Both  he  and  they  know  they 
could  never  honorably  do  this  and  Congress  ended  with  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  never  having  begged  for  mercy. 
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The  Georgia  Wine  Industry  on  the  Eve 
of  the  Civil  War 

By  James  C.  Bonner* 

The  great  variety  and  hardihood  of  native  grapes  which 
the  cotton  grower  found  in  abundance  on  his  uncleared 
lands  stimulated  an  early  interest  in  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  vineyards  and  wine-making  in  the  Southeast.  The  story 
of  this  industry  in  Georgia  during  the  four  decades  preceding 
the  Qvil  War  illustrates  some  of  the  significant  contributions 
made  by  Southerners  of  foreign  birth  to  the  establishment  of 
new  agricultural  enterprises  requiring  highly  specialized  skills 
and  advanced  marketing  techniques. 

The  most  popular  native  grape  of  the  cotton  belt  was  the 
white  scuppemong,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  swamp  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  where  it  was  observed  as  early  as  1584 
by  Elnglish  settlers  at  Roanoke.^  The  high  quality  and  hardihood 
of  this  grape  led  to  much  early  speculation  on  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  southern  wine  industry  by  introducing  some  of  the 
famous  varieties  of  European  grapes.* 

None  of  the  foreign  grapes  have  proved  successful  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  although  Georgia  farmers  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  engaged  in  somewhat  desultory 
experimentation  with  imported  varieties.  Efforts  were  also  made 
to  render  the  scuppemong  more  prolific  by  subjecting  it  to  for¬ 
eign  methods  of  cultivation.  These  too  were  unsuccessful,  for 
the  wild  grape  did  not  respond  to  methods  of  cultivation  and 
pruning  then  practiced  in  Europe.* 

The  principal  objection  to  the  wild  scuppemong  for  commer¬ 
cial  planting  arose  from  the  uneven  quality  of  the  harvested 
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berries.  Even  when  growing  on  the  same  vine  there  was  fre¬ 
quently  a  difference  of  six  weeks  in  the  maturing  periods  of  the 
fruit.  The  grapes  appeared  in  small  bunches  of  two  to  six  berries 
each,  and  these  tended  to  drop  off  singly  as  they  ripened.  Thus 
harvesting  was  a  tedious  and  endless  process.  If  vintage  were 
undertaken,  it  had  to  be  done  at  several  different  periods,  extend¬ 
ing  from  August  to  October,  and  the  varying  degree  of  ripeness 
of  the  fruit  made  it  difficult  for  natives  to  produce  a  marketable 
wine  with  standard  flavor  and  alcoholic  content.*  The  value  of 
the  wine  cellar  in  maintaining  an  even  temperature  while  the 
grapes  were  fermenting  was  not  generally  recognized  in  the 
cotton  belt.  As  a  consequence.  Southerners  who  made  wine  from 
native  grapes  almost  invariably  resorted  to  the  addition  of  sugar 
to  the  fermenting  juice,  and  to  other  adulterations.® 

Of  the  same  botanical  order  as  the  scuppemong  was  another 
native  known  variously  as  the  bullet,  bullace,  and  bull  grape, 
but  more  frequently  called  the  muscadine.  It  bore  a  purple  fruit 
somewhat  musky  in  taste,  with  a  thick  skin  and  relatively  little 
juice.  The  quality  of  the  ripe  muscadine  grape,  unlike  that  of 
the  scuppemong,  varied  greatly  from  vine  to  vine.  It  was  inferior  in 
every  way  to  the  scuppemong,  except  that  the  distinguishing  dark 
color  of  the  ripe  fmit  made  it  easier  to  harvest.® 

The  fox  grape,  or  simply  the  “wild  grape,”  as  it  is  commonly 
called  today,  bore  a  very  small  and  dark  berry  which  was  some¬ 
what  sour  and  juiceless.  However,  these  grew  in  large  clusters 
and  ripened  more  evenly  than  either  the  scuppemong  or  the 
muscadine.  All  three  of  these  native  grapes  reached  maturity  in 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall,  and  the  vintage  period  coincided 
with  the  unusually  busy  season  of  the  cotton  harvest.  These  facts 
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are  of  considerable  importance  in  understanding  the  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  wine-making  by  those  whose  principal  interests  had 
long  centered  in  cotton-growing. 

Of  the  three  general  varieties  of  wild  grapes  which  were  avail¬ 
able,  the  fox  grape  was  the  most  inferior  in  flavor  and  quality, 
yet  other  characteristics  which  it  possessed  rendered  it  the  more 
ideal  for  commercial  wine-making.  Since  it  ripened  more  evenly 
than  the  others,  grew  in  large  clusters  and  did  not  shatter  easily, 
vintners  considered  it  valuable  stock  from  which  to  develop  more 
highly  flavored  off-springs.  Again  success  from  these  efforts  proved 
illusory.  A  well-known  Georgia  experimenter  summarized  the 
results  of  such  efforts,  when  he  wrote  in  1859:  “I  have  no  faith 
that  we  will  ever  get  a  first  class  grape  from  the  fox  family.  All 
will  have  more  or  less  a  nigger  stink,  thick  pulp,  and  disposition 
to  rot.”’ 

Because  of  these  handicaps  only  a  few  Georgia  vintners  were 
able  to  establish  more  than  a  local  reputation  by  making  wine 
from  native  grapes.  Among  these  was  Thomas  McCall  of  Lau¬ 
rens  County  who,  in  the  1820’s,  was  fermenting  the  purple  fox 
grapes  into  a  popular  and  marketable  wine  known  as  ‘‘Blue  Fav¬ 
orite.”*  The  few  men  who  mastered  this  art,  however,  appear 
to  have  kept  the  secret  largely  to  themselves,  for  with  their  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  art  seems  to 
have  become  lost.  In  1846,  for  example,  James  Camak  lamented 
the  absence  of  “good  Georgia  wine”  once  produced  by  McCall, 
Iverson  Harris,  and  others,  and  he  characterized  the  imported  wine 
then  in  vogue  as  “horrible  rot-gut  stuff.”* 

With  the  revival  of  interest  in  wine-making  after  1850,  Geor- 
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20. 

8.  American  Farmer,  VIII  (March,  1826),  16,  36,  69,  77,  83;  X  (December, 
1828),  324-25;  Southern  Cultivator,  IV  (February,  1846),  25;  American  Cot¬ 
ton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the  South,  III  (May,  1859),  159. 

9.  Southern  Cultivator,  IV  (February,  1846),  25;  XV  (September,  1857), 
281.  The  fine  wines  of  the  earlier  Georgia  vinters  were  seldom  produced  for 
market  B.  L.  Ridley,  returning  home  from  Appomattox  in  1865  spent  the 
night  with  Col.  John  Bonner  of  Hancock  County  who  served  him  wine  from 
his  cellar.  “A  sip  from  that  forty-year  old  barrel  was  sweeter  to  me  than 
the  fruits  of  Hesperides  ...  or  the  nectar  of  the  gods,”  wrote  Ridley.  Con¬ 
federate  Veteran,  III  (October,  1895),  309. 
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gians  were  to  discover  that  an  accident  of  nature  had  produced 
a  number  of  native  hybrid  grapes  which  were  destined  to  achieve 
a  widespread  reputation  for  excellence.  Chief  among  these  was 
the  warren,  or  warrenton,  grape  which  had  been  found  as  early 
as  1800  by  Harmon  Perryman  when  clearing  a  piece  of  wood¬ 
land  on  the  west  side  of  Rocky  Comfort  Creek,  in  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty.^®  David  Neal,  near  W^arrenton,  was  cultivating  it  extensively 
in  1805,  but  it  was  not  until  Nicholas  Herbemont  of  South  Caro¬ 
line,  became  interested  in  it  that  it  received  the  recognition  which 
it  so  richly  deserved.  Herbemont  sold  the  warren  cuttings  from 
his  experimental  garden  near  Columbia  under  the  name  of  madeira. 
His  customers  called  it  Herbemont’s  madeira  which,  by  1850 
had  been  shortened  to  herbemont.  For  more  than  a  century  this 
grape  was  recognized  as  among  the  best  in  the  eastern  United 
States  for  the  making  of  red  wine.” 

Another  hybrid  grape  of  Middle  Georgia  origin  was  the  deve- 
reaux,  found  in  Hancock  County  around  1820.  Samuel  Deve- 
reaux  grew  one  of  these  thrifty  vines  in  the  yard  of  his  stage- 
house  between  Sparta  and  Milledgeville,  from  which  travelers 
secured  numerous  cuttings.  Its  fame,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  tavern  owner,  was  spread  throughout  neighboring  states. 
Another  excellent  native  hybrid  was  the  Harris  grape,  sometimes 
known  as  the  old  house  grape,  which  was  discovered  by  Augustin 
Harris  growing  near  an  abandoned  house  in  Baldwin  County. 
From  North  Carolina  appeared  the  catawba  and  the  lenoir.  The 
former  was  accorded  notable  popularity  by  Major  John  Adlum 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  it  came  to  be  cultivated  successfully 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States.”  For  commercial  plant¬ 
ing  its  popularity  rivaled  if  it  did  not  actually  exceed  the  Herbe¬ 
mont  in  the  cotton  belt  before  i860.  The  excellent  quality  of 
these  hybrid  grapes  was  widely  publicized  by  the  Southern  Cul¬ 
tivator,  an  agricultural  journal  which  began  at  Augusta  in  1843 

10.  Routhern  Cultivator,  XVIII  (July.  1860).  223. 

11.  The  Horticulturist,  VII  (October.  1857).  459;  Southern  Cultivator, 
XVIII  (July.  1860).  223;  XVI  Horticulture  in  America  ....  285. 

12.  The  Horticulturist,  VII  (October.  1857),  458-460;  DeCardenc.  Grape 
Culture  in  the  South,  6;  Hedrick.  A  History  o/  Horticulture  in  America 
....  434. 
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and,  for  the  first  dozen  years  of  its  history,  strongly  advocated 
for  the  South  a  system  of  diversified  agriculture. 

The  revival  and  widespread  interest  in  commercial  wine¬ 
making  in  the  cotton  belt,  however,  followed  the  appearance  in 
Augusta,  in  1848,  of  Charles  Axt,  a  German  vine-grower.  Bom 
in  the  Rhineland  in  1820,  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
wine  making  regions  of  France  and  Germany  before  emigrating 
to  America  in  1845.  He  came  to  Augusta  directly  from  Ohio, 
which  was  then  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  American  wine 
industry.'*  Richmond  County  was  at  that  time  producing  almost 
half  of  all  the  wine  being  made  in  Georgia,  and  Augusta  was  the 
home  of  an  unusually  large  colony  of  foreign  families,  of  whom 
a  fourth  were  of  German  origin.  There  were  also  thirty-three 
family  heads  who  were  bom  in  France.  It  was  perhaps  this  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  which  directed  Axt  to  this  community.'* 

In  heavily-accented  English,  Axt  told  Augustans  that  the 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Piedmont  possessed  a  combination 
of  soil  and  climate  unexcelled  for  grape  cultivation  anywhere 
in  the  world,  even  exceeding  that  of  his  homeland.  In  order  to 
convince  skeptical  Georgians  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
grape  culture,  he  instituted  experiments  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  method  of  cultivating  southern  grapes,  and  he  under¬ 
took  to  dress,  without  charge,  several  local  vineyards.'®  Wholly 
without  capital,  he  secured  the  confidence  of  a  few  planters 
each  of  whom  agreed  to  put  in  a  small  vineyard  of  one-fourth 
acre  completely  under  his  direction.  Axt  was  to  furnish  plants 
and  to  dress  the  vines  for  three  years  at  fifty  dollars  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  he  promised  to  produce  three  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  of  wine  from  each  vineyard.  In  the  meantime 
he  agreed  to  teach  natives  the  skill  necessary  to  continue  the 
enterprise.'* 

Axt  began  his  enterprise  under  very  discouraging  circum- 

13.  Southern  Cultivator,  XI  (September,  1853),  280;  XIV  (October,  1856), 
315;  Schedule  I.  Free  Inhabitants  of  Taliferro  County,  1860. 

14.  Schedule  I,  Free  Inhabitants  of  Richmond  County,  1850. 

15.  Southern  Cultivator,  XI  (September,  1853),  280;  XIV  (October,  1856), 
315. 

16.  Ibid.,  XV  (October,  1856),  314;  XVI  (September,  1856),  228. 
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stances  and  progress  was  slow  for  the  first  five  years.  The  South¬ 
ern  Cultivator  called  him  an  “itinerant  Grape  Missionary”  and 
commended  highly  his  energy  and  enthusiasm.”  By  1855,  when  he 
had  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  his 
project  began  to  prosper.  At  that  time  he  had  a  number  of  vine¬ 
yards  throughout  the  upper  half  of  Georgia  as  well  as  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  South  Carolina.  He  was  making  arrangements  to 
procure  experienced  vine  dressers  to  assist  him  in  his  growing 
business,  which  now  involved  complete  management  from  plant¬ 
ing  to  the  bottling  of  the  wine.  He  personally  acquired  a  260- 
acre  farm  near  Crawfordville,  on  which  he  planted  a  five-acre 
vineyard.  Complimenting  Axt  on  his  success  as  a  vine  grower, 
the  editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator  saw  visions  of  “the  old 
‘washed’  and  ‘gullied’  hillsides  of  Georgia  and  the  neighboring 
States,  yielding  tons  of  luscious  grapes  and  hogsheads  of  pure 
and  invigorating  wine.”” 

Axt’s  perserverance  apparently  was  rewarded  by  general  rec¬ 
ognition  of  success.  Agricultural  leaders  praised  his  results  highly. 
Mark  A.  Cooper,  president  of  the  Southern  Central  Agricultural 
Society  commended  him  in  his  opening  address  at  the  Atlanta 
fair  in  1855  and  the  society  later  awarded  him  a  silver  pitcher  as 
a  testimonial  to  his  success.  The  Committee  on  Fruit  pronounced 
his  catawba  grapes  “the  most  superior  specimens  ever  seen  in 
Georgia,  and  we  doubt  if  they  have  been  exceeded  any  where 
in  the  United  States.  ...”  After  due  deliberation  the  committee 
concluded  that  “with  skill  and  proper  culture”  Georgia’s  soil 
and  climate  would  produce  admirable  and  profitable  crops  of 
grapes  and  wine.”  “The  enterprise  of  Grape-growing  and  wine¬ 
making  may  now  be  considered  most  auspiciously  inaugurated  in 
Georgia  and  the  South,”  echoed  the  Southern  Cultivater  in  pre¬ 
dicting  a  new  source  of  income  for  the  cotton  grower.^ 

In  the  meantime  Axt’s  extravagant  enthusiasm  for  Georgia 
grapes  aroused  adverse  comment  by  American  horticulturists 

17.  Ibid.,  XVI  (September.  1856),  228. 

18.  Ibid.,  XV  (October,  1885),  314. 

19.  Ibid.,  XIII  (October,  1855),  315,  320,  321. 

20.  Ibid.,  XIII  (December.  1855),  372. 
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and  vine  growers.  He  claimed  that  he  could  produce  a  thous¬ 
and  gallons  of  wine  from  a  single  acre  of  grapes  the  third  year 
after  planting,  and  twenty-five  hundred  gallons  in  the  fifth  year. 
Robert  Buchannan,  the  Ohio  vine  expert,  thought  that  these 
figures  were  “about  four  or  five  times  too  high.”  A  South  Caro¬ 
lina  vinter  corroborated  Buchannan’s  estimate  and  stated  that 
such  exaggerations  were  “calculated  to  do  more  injury  than  good 
to  the  cause.”  He  pointed  out  that  such  over-production  would 
greatly  injure  the  vines.  “Mr.  Axt,”  he  said,  “cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  in  his  old  country,  where  a  vineyard  is  leased 
out,  one  of  the  conditions  is,  that  the  vines  will  be  so  pruned  as 
not  to  over  load  them  ...  as  this  ...  is  well  known  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  vines  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  wine.”  Axt, 
however,  was  not  leasing  vineyards.  He  was  working  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  and  he  guaranteed  quantity  production.^^ 

Axt  maintained  that  his  method  of  culture  differed  from  that 
used  in  France,  Germany,  or  in  Ohio,  and  also  unlike  that  of 
Italy  and  Spain  as  he  had  learned  from  printed  sources.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  his  system,  he  said,  was  to  direct  all  efforts  to 
to  raising  a  large  crop  of  grapes  and  the  minimum  crop  of  wood.” 
Robert  Nelson,  the  Danish  horticulturist  then  residing  at  Macon, 
agreed  with  Axt  that  Georgians  could  grow  grapes  profitably 
but  that  no  more  than  four  hundred  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre 
could  be  expected.  “Foreign  vine  dressers  have  tried  to  throw 
a  mysterious  veil  over  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,”  he  said. 
“They,  like  all  other  illiterate  persons  think  themselves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  great  secret.”” 

Taking  cognizance  of  this  skepticism  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator  admitted  that  the  German’s  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  may  have  caused  that  periodical  to  err 
in  reporting  the  figures.  Axt  insisted,  however,  that  no  fact  had 
been  over-stated.  He  invited  a  committee  of  citizens  to  visit 
vineyards  under  his  supiervision  in  order  to  get  a  first-hand  opin- 

21.  Ibid.,  XIII  (October,  1855),  314;  XIV  (September,  1856),  288-89;  XIV 
(December,  1856),  377. 

22.  Ibid.,  XV  (October,  1857),  308. 

23.  Ibid.,  XIII  (July,  1855),  240. 
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ion.  He  also  proposed  to  meet  at  Augusta  all  vine  growers  in  the 
United  States  to  compare  samples  of  wine,  and  he  would  prove 
that  “bener  wine  [could]  be  made  in  the  South  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.”" 

His  critics  did  not  show  any  desire  to  compete  with  his  wines. 
In  declining  the  invitation  to  do  so  a  South  ^rolinian  stated;  ‘‘1 
am  compelled  to  admit,  that  I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  mode  of 
rendering  “must’  six  weeks  old  a  fit  beverage  for  the  delicate 
palates  of  real  connoisseurs.”  In  response  to  Axt’s  invitation  to 
visit  his  vineyards,  a  self-appointed  committee  of  vine  growers 
assembled  at  Dalton  in  the  summer  of  1856  to  inspect  some  three 
year  old  vineyards  in  Whitfield  County.  These  consisted  of  a 
total  of  nine  and  one-half  acres  of  two  and  one-half  year  old 
vines  belonging  to  James  and  E.  W.  Green  and  Lawrence  Wilson. 
This  committee  reported  an  average  of  fifty-five  bunches  of 
grapes  on  each  vine  of  the  catawba  variety.  One  vine  had  one 
hundred  and  two  bunches,  and  a  single  bunch  weighed  one  and 
one-fourth  pounds.  There  were  sixteen  hundred  vines  to  the 
acre.  The  committee  was  impressed  with  these  statistics  and  it 
rendered  a  glowing  account  which  completely  vindicated  Axt’s 
claims.  Before  leaving  Dalton  the  delegation  announced  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Vine  Growers’  Association  of  Georgia." 

In  1857  Axt’s  “Still  Catawba”  wines  were  becoming  well  known 
on  many  local  markets.  The  wine  was  marketed  in  specially  made 
hock  bottles,  well-corked  and  waxed,  each  containing  an  attrac¬ 
tive  label.  In  1859  Axt  exhibited  some  of  his  two-year  old  wine 
at  a  fair  in  Gncinnati  where  it  won  acclaim  and  commanded  a 
higher  price  than  the  Ohio  wines.  An  observer  at  this  fair  wrote 
that  Georgians  were  as  yet  unaware  of  the  advantages  they  pos¬ 
sessed  in  soil  and  climate,  but  sooner  or  later,  they  would  find 
it  out,  and  he  predicted  competition  from  the  cotton  belt  to  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  Ohio  region."  Dennis  Redmond  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Bornological  Society 
in  New  York  in  1857  announced  the  end  of  Southern  dependence 

24.  Ihid.,  XIV  (October,  1856),  316.  325;  XVI  (November,  1856),  344. 

25.  Ihid.,  XIV  (December,  1856),  376. 

26.  Ihid:  XVII  (February,  1859),  79;  XVII  (April,  18.59),  116. 
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upon  the  North  for  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  his  paper  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  New  York  press.”  Louis  E.  Berckmans,  the 
Belgian  horticulturist  now  living  in  Augusta,  warned  his  Northern 
friends  and  former  associates  of  the  growing  competition  with 
Southern  grape  products.  Said  he: 

In  places  where  no  com  or  rye  will  grow  I  have  seen  many  a  goodly 
acre  covered  with  Catawba  and  Warren  grapes,  and  yielding  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  on  soils  abandoned  as  unfit  for 
everv  other  cultivation.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  soon  be 
awa^e  to  this  new  enterprise  and  acres  upon  acres  of  land  not  worth 
five  dollars  are  going  to  be  converted  into  vineyards  to  supply  the 
union  with  wine,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  Hock  or  Maderia.®* 

Much  success  was  recorded  by  Southern  growers  on  aban¬ 
doned  cotton  land,  despite  the  hazards  of  the  weather  which  some¬ 
times  injured  the  crop.  TTie  Southern  Cultivator  pointed  out  that 
even  with  a  production  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  to  the 
acre  the  wine  industry  would  give  a  better  return  than  any  staple 
crop.  A  farmer  in  Cherokee  Georgia  stated  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  gallons  of  wine  to 
an  acre  on  “old  worn  out  land  with  the  help  of  pine  straw  and 
oak  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  and  some  cow  manure 
on  the  surface.”  He  knew  of  no  respectable  vine  dresser  out  of 
employment.”  Judge  Garnett  M.  Andrews  of  Washington,  in 
i860,  reported  making  three  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  wine 
to  the  acre.*®  J.  A.  R.  Kennedy  of  Hancock  County  reported 
thirty  gallons  of  wine  from  a  single  devereaux  vine.**  John  Winn 
of  Mallorysville  was  planning  a  vineyard  of  two  hundred  acres. 
Near  Macon  were  many  large  vineyards.  Among  these  was  that 
of  John  M.  Fields,  containing  five  thousand  bearing  vines  and 
several  thousand  rooted  cuttings  for  the  expansion  of  the  enter- 

27.  Dennis  Redmond,  “Pomological  Resources  of  the  South,*'  in  Report 
of  the  Commieeioner  of  Patents  (1858),  337-85;  Netc  York  Times,  Septem¬ 
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prise.®"  Raphael  Moses  of  Columbus  had  an  eighteen-acre  vine¬ 
yard  of  catawbas  under  the  management  of  a  French  vine  dres¬ 
ser.®®  Axt  was  selling  at  reasonable  prices  cuttings  and  rooted  vines 
from  his  vineyards  at  Crawfordville,  Washington,  Augusta,  At¬ 
lanta,  Dalton,  Montgomery  (Alabama),  and  Abbeville  (South 
Carolina).  “My  wine  has  stood  the  test  of  the  best  judges,”  he 
boasted,  “it  is  now  in  market,  and  will  rest  on  its  own  merits.”®* 
The  Georgia  wine  of  1857  vintage  was  perhaps  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  which  the  state  has  ever  produced.  TTie  following  year  in 
the  piedmont,  and  mountain  counties  the  vines  were  badly  injured 
by  a  late  frost.  In  1859  excessive  rain  resulted  in  serious  injury 
to  the  fruit.  The  year  i860  was  more  favorable  but  the  crop  was 
smaller  and  the  wine  inferior  to  the  1857  crop.  By  i860  some 
damage  from  fungus  diseases  had  also  been  reported.®®  Dimos 
Ponce,  a  Creole  bom  in  Spanish  Florida,  who  lived  near  Sparta 
in  Hancock  County,  reported  success  in  controlling  fungus  by 
using  a  spray  of  lime  and  sulphur.®® 

Despite  circumstances  causing  short  crops  in  many  sections  of 
the  state  there  appeared  to  be  little  abatement  in  enthusiasm  for 
the  promising  new  industry.  This  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in 
the  organization  in  i860  of  the  Southern  Vine  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  comprised  principally  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  grow- 
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ers.  The  organizational  meeting  was  held  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 
Included  in  the  assembly  was  ex-Govemor  James  H.  Hammond 
of  South  Carolina  who  was  elected  president,  and  delegations 
from  Macon,  Columbus,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Union  Point,  Ath¬ 
ens,  and  Clarkesville.  Present  at  the  convention  was  an  unusually 
large  number  of  foreign-bom  citizens  and  Southerners  of  North¬ 
ern  birth,*’ 

Members  of  the  convention  registered  the  conviction  that 
only  native  grapes  or  hybrid  varieties  of  these  should  be  planted 
for  extensive  cultivation  and  commercial  uses.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  some  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  absence  of  a 
recognized  nomenclature  for  new  varieties  which  had  sprung  up, 
some  of  which  were  known  in  various  communities  under  half  a 
dozen  different  names.** 

Recognition  was  accorded  the  fact  that  marketing  difficulties 
resulted  largely  from  the  failure  to  produce  a  reliable  standard¬ 
ized  product  and  to  poor  labeling  practices.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  same  variety  of  grape  under  varying  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  and  in  different  stages  of  ripeness  produced  fruit 
of  uneven  characteristics  which  made  classification  difficult.  Hence 
it  was  recommended  that  vintners  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  label¬ 
ing.  First  on  the  wine  label  was  to  appear  the  name  of  the  state, 
followed  by  that  of  the  town,  river,  or  locality  in  which  it  was 
produced,  and  finally  the  private  name  or  brand  of  each  manu¬ 
facturer.**  Thus  the  problem  of  standardization  of  the  product 
seemed  on  the  way  to  solution. 

On  the  question  of  wine  adulteration,  there  was  considerable 
division  of  opinion.  Some  contended  that  domestic  wine  needed 
more  body,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  pure  alcohol  should  be 
added.  The  opponents  to  any  kind  of  adulteration  had  initially 
won  the  first  round  of  this  struggle  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  to  engage  a  minis- 

37.  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Vine  Growers'  Convention,  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  I860  (Augusta,  1860),  1-21. 

38.  Ibid.,  1.  In  a  further  effort  to  solve  this  problem  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  invite  to  the  next  meeting  all  vine  growers  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  Civii  War  this  meeting  was  never  held. 

39.  Ibid.,  11. 
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ter  to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer.  Before  the  invocation 
the  minister  had  stated  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  asking  divine 
aid  in  the  manufacture  of  “the  pure,  unadulterated  juice  of  the 
grape.”  When  it  was  proposed  that  the  convention  go  on  record 
as  favoring  “a  moderate  addition  of  brandy  ...  or  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  grape  sugar,  by  desication  [j/V]  of  the  fruit,”  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  defeated.*®  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  Gvil  War,  the  wine 
industry  in  the  cotton  belt  appeared  to  be  in  possession  of  men 
of  unusual  integrity  who  fully  appreciated  the  peculiar  problems 
of  marketing  which  the  new  industry  entailed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Georgians  made  more  progress  in 
grape  culture  in  the  decade  of  the  1850’s  than  in  any  other  phase 
of  diversified  agriculture.  Despite  short  crops  in  the  two  years 
prior  to  i860,  the  census  figures  for  that  year  show  that  more 
than  27,000  gallons  of  wine  were  produced  in  the  State.  This 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  33,000  per  cent  over  the  figures 
for  1850  and  production  in  Georgia  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
stare  in  the  cotton  belt.**  James  H.  Hammond  stated  in  i860 
that  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  native  wine  had  surpassed 
all  expectations.**  The  Atlanta  Intelligencer  announced  that  the 
time  had  come  when  every  Georgian  could  have  his  own  vine¬ 
yard  and  make  his  own  “pure  unadulterated  wine.”*® 


40.  Ihid.,  16. 

41.  James  Dunwoody  B.  DeBow,  Statistical  Vieic  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census  (Waahin^on,  1854),  213. 

42.  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Vine  Growers’  Convention  ....  5. 

43.  Quoted  in  Southern  Cultivator,  XVII  (March,  1859),  88. 


W^illiam  Gilmore  Simms  and  the  Cosmopolitan 

By  John  C  Guilds,  Jr.* 

WHEN  in  May,  1833,  the  Cosmopolitan:  An  Occasional 
was  published  in  Charleston  as  the  anonymous  work  of 
“Three  Bachelors,”  William  Gilmore  Simms  was  making  use  of 
the  traditional  club  mechanism  for  the  second  time  within  eight 
years.'  Though  William  Peterfield  Trent  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Cosmopolitan  was  written  entirely  by  Simms,*  more 
recently  it  has  been  shown  that  at  least  three  stories  in  it  were 
from  other  hands;®  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  disprove  that 
Simms  was  the  Cosmopolitan's  only  editor,  but  it  gives  more 
credence  to  the  statement  in  the  explanatory  introduction  to  the 
first  number;  “There  are  three  of  us,  and  our  college  is  limited 
to  this  number.  .  . 

What,  then,  could  be  more  logical  than  to  assume  that  the 
“Three  Bachelors”  who  conducted  the  Cosmopolitan  were  the 
three  men  who  are  known  to  have  written  for  it— Simms,  Charles 
Rivers  Carroll,  and  Edward  Carroll?  That  the  Carroll  brothers 
grew  up  in  Charleston  with  Simms;  that  Simms  studied  law  in 


*A  native  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  now  an  associate 
professor  of  Engiish  in  Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock. 

1.  In  his  editorial  debut  in  1825  young  Simms  (and  perhaps  others)  had 
posed  as  a  "Society  of  Young  Gentlemen"  in  conducting  the  Album,  a  short¬ 
lived  literary  Journal  containing  some  of  his  first  published  writings.  See 
John  C.  Guilds,  Jr.,  "Simms’  First  Magazine:  The  Album,”  in  Studies  in  Bib¬ 
liography,  VlII  (195<)),  169-184.  Prior  to  1833  Simms  had  also  edited  the 
Southern  Literary  Gazette,  1828-1829,  and  the  Charleston  City  Gazette,  1830- 
1832. 

2.  William  Gilmore  Simms  (American  Men  of  Letters  Series.  Boston  and 
New  York  [1892]),  83.  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  "Books  We  Have  Made,”  in  News 
and  Courier,  August  2,  1903,  agrees  with  Trent.  William  Stanley  Hoole,  A 
Check-List  and  Finding  List  of  Charleston  Periodicals,  1792-1864  (Durham, 
N.  C.,  1936),  lists  Simms  as  tlie  only  editor. 

3.  See  Guy  A.  Cardwell,  "The  Influence  of  Addison  on  Charleston  Peri¬ 
odicals.  1795-1860,”  in  Studies  in  Philology,  XXXV  (July,  1938),  467n,  and 
J.  Allen  Morris,  "The  Stories  of  WilUam  Gilmore  Simms,”  in  American  Lit¬ 
erature,  XIV  (March,  1942),  27-28.  Two  of  these  stories — "Isabel  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine”  and  "The  Outlaw’s  Daughter” — were  later  published  as  the  work 
of  "the  late  Eldward  Carroll”  In  the  Southern  Literary  Journal,  III  (March, 
1838),  183-98,  and  IV  (September.  1838),  193-206,  respectively.  The  third, 
"The  White  Horse;  A  Legend  of  Table  Mountain,”  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Charles  R.  Carroll  as  "The  Demon  of  Table  Mountain”  in  Chicora,  I  (July 
30,  1842),  85-26. 

4.  Cosmopolitan,  I,  7. 
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the  office  of  Charles  Rivers  Carroll,  dedicated  Early  Lays  and 
Guy  Rivers  to  him,  and  named  his  youngest  son  for  him;  that 
both  Charles  Rivers  Carroll  and  Edward  Carroll  were  writers 
of  some  small  note— all  add  weight  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Cosmopolitan  is,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  the  work  of  three  authors.® 
Authors  rather  than  editors  is  the  correct  term  to  use  because, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Cosmopolitan  is  not  a  magazine  but  a  book— 
a  collection  of  short  stories  and  essays  written  by  three  men:  no 
outside  contributions  were  solicited,  probably  none  were  submit¬ 
ted,  certainly  none  were  accepted.  Moreover,  as  its  subtitle  indi¬ 
cates,  the  Cosmopolitan  was  not  a  periodical  issued  at  certain  fixed 
periods,  but  an  occasional  issued  only  at  the  whim  of  the  authors. 

In  fact,  the  Cosmopolitan  has  much  more  in  common,  say, 
with  Poe’s  projected  volume  of  “Tales  of  the  Folio  Club”  than 
with  a  magazine  like  the  Southern  Revievo.  Like  the  “Folio  Qub” 
tales,  the  stories  in  the  Cosmopolitan  are  supposedly  related  by 
the  members  of  a  small  literary  coterie  who  meet  to  discuss  books 
and  authors  over  glasses  of  good  wine.  This  idea  owes  some¬ 
thing  perhaps  to  the  Serapionsbruder  (1819-1821)  of  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffman*  as  well  as  to  the  more  obvious  sources— the  Spectator 
and  the  “Noctes  Ambrosianae”  of  BlackvcootTs?  Like  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  titles— but  unlike  the  “Tales  of  the  Folio  Qub”  and  the 
Serapionsbruder  (not  to  mention  other  collections  employing  a 
framework  similar  to  that  of  the  Canterbury  Tales)— the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  actually  does  represent  the  work  of  a  small  literary  club 
or  group.  The  members  of  the  “club”  (though  fictitiously  named) 
are  real  persons,  not  creations  of  the  imagination  of  a  single  author. 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  such  an  occasional  periodical  was  not 
new  to  Charleston.  Simms  and  other  Charlestonians  were  famil- 

5.  For  a  sketch  of  the  Carrolls  and  their  brother,  Bartholomew  Rivers 
Carroll,  Jr.,  see  “Simms’  Circle,"  in  Mary  C.  Simms  Oliphant,  Alfred  Taylor 
Odell,  and  T.  C.  Duncan  Eaves,  eds..  The  Letters  of  William  Gilmore  Simms 
(Columbia,  S.  C.,  1952),  I,  xcvii.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Letters. 

6.  See  J.  Wesley  Thomas,  Amerikanische  Dichter  und  die  deutsche  Lit- 
eratur  (Goslar  [1950]),  78. 

7.  See  Cardwell,  op.  cit.,  486-67.  That  Simms  may  have  had  the  “Noctes 
Ambrosianae”  in  mind  in  determining  the  framework  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he  later  considered  including  a  Southern  “Noc¬ 
tes”  in  the  Southern  and  Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review.  See  bis 
letter  of  December  30,  1844,  to  George  Frederick  Holmes,  Letters.  I,  449. 
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iar  not  only  with  Salmagundi  and  the  Red  Book  of  John  Pendle¬ 
ton  Kennedy  and  Peter  Hoffman  Cruse,  but  also  with  James 
Gates  Percival’s  Clio  No.  i,  which  had  been  published  in  Charles¬ 
ton  in  1822.  The  enormous  popularity  of  Percival’s  work  must 
have  stuck  in  Simms’  memory;  perhaps  he  felt  that  an  occa¬ 
sional  mixture  of  wit  and  sentiment  would  appeal  to  Charleston’s 
literary  taste  in  1833  as  well  as  it  had  in  1822.  But  if  Simms  was 
indebted  to  Percival  in  any  way,  the  indebtedness  is  slight.®  Clio 
and  the  Cosmopolitan  have  little  in  common  other  than  that  they 
both  are  occasionals  with  long  explanatory  introductions  strikingly 
similar  in  tone. 

Perhaps  an  important  reason  for  Simms’  use  of  the  editorial 
board  mechanism  in  the  Cosmopolitan  is  the  added  variety  of 
approach  made  possible  by  this  device.  Certainly  the  diversity 
of  interests  of  the  “Three  Bachelors”  is  emphasized  in  the  intro¬ 
duction: 

We  disagree  enough  in  our  general  estimate  of  things  to  make 
discussion  piquant  and  inviting.  Our  tastes  and  tempers  are  sufficiently 
discursive  and  contradictory,  to  afford  us  variety  ...  in  the  choice 
of  our  comforts  and  pleasures  ....  Things  will  appear  in  our  pages 
oddly  contrasted;  for  as  we  write,  one  of  our  trio  is  pensively  un¬ 
consciously  humming  an  old  stanza  of  Suckling,  another  preparing 
his  fishing  tackle  for  the  ensuing  day  while  the  third  seems  busily 
employed  in  turning  over  a  huge  volume  of  the  most  antique  and 
druidical  back-letter.® 

In  adopting  the  traditional  eighteenth-century  view  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  diversion  for  gentlemen,  Simms  and  his  colleagues  freed 
themselves  from  commitments  to  their  public  by  renouncing  any 
desire  for  financial  gain  or  literary  eminence:  “The  writers— and 
there  are  more  than  one  of  them— are  not  such  with  any  view 
to  emolument  or  distinction.  They  will  be  perfectly  content  if, 
in  the  pecuniary  results  that  follow  their  undertaking,  their  pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  dissatisfied.  .  .  .  We  make  no  pledges  of  reappear- 


8.  Simms  did  not  share  his  contemporaries’  high  regard  for  Percival. 
See,  for  example,  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  I  (September.  1828),  49-51. 

9.  Cosmopolitan.  I,  7,  11.  "A  Chat  in  the  Symposium”  makes  best  use 
of  these  real  or  pretended  differences  in  opinion  in  the  discussion  of  Scott 
and  Cooper.  See  below,  pp.  37-38. 
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ance— we  are  bound  to  no  conditions,  and  shall  only  ‘soothe  as 
humour  prompts,  our  idle  vein.’ 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  1833  Simms  was  not  yet  ready  to  admit 
to  Charleston  (or  perhaps  to  himself)  that  he  had  more  than  a 
polite  interest  in  literature.  As  Edward  W.  Johnston’s  essay  in 
the  Southern  Review  of  1831“  makes  clear,  a  professional  man 
of  letters  was  ranked  low  on  the  social  ladder  of  the  Old  South, 
and  probably  young  Simms  realized  that  his  literary  efforts  would 
be  more  warmly  welcomed  in  Charleston  if  they  were  regarded 
as  the  outpourings  of  a  gentleman’s  leisure  than  if  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  means  of  livelihood  of  a  tradesman.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  the  “Three  Bachelors’’—  though  still  maintaining 
the  amateur  pose— agreed  not  to  withhold  their  future  “lucubra¬ 
tions”  if  their  publisher  should  “crave  the  continuation  of  the 
of  the  ‘Oismopolitan,’  ”  and  “should  the  materiel  [nV]  upon  our 
hands  have  sufficiently  accumulated.”** 

The  opening  number  of  the  Coyntopolitan  was  issued  some¬ 
time  between  May  10  and  May  25,  1833.  On  the  former  date 
the  Charleston  Courier  ran  a  pre-publication  notice  of  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  and  fifteen  days  later  it  announced  that  the  new  ^^ex¬ 
perimental  publication— by  way  of  feeling  the  literary  pulse  of 
our  community  .  .  .  —has  made  its  appearance.”  If  the  Courier’s 
long  and  laudatory  review  is  indicative  of  the  reception  Charles¬ 
ton  gave  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  “Three  Bachelors”  must  have 
found  an  enthusiastic  audience  for  their  modest  “lucubrations.” 
Lavishing  high  praise  upon  the  authors  for  their  “power  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  grace  of  narration,”  the  reviewer  felt  “no  hesitation 
in  commending  this  agreeable  melange  ...  as  worthy  of  public 
patronage.  ...” 

At  any  rate,  the  Cosmopolitan  obviously  received  more  en¬ 
couragement  than  Trent  implies:**  apparently  in  response  to  public 

10.  Ihid.,  I,  5-6,  12.  The  publisher  ot  the  Cosmopolitan  was  William  Estill 
of  212  King  Street 

11.  “American  Literature,"  in  Southern  Review,  VII  (August,  1831),  438. 

12.  Cosmopolitan,  I,  12. 

13.  Trent  states  that  Charleston  was  not  treating  Simms  kindly — “for 
some  time  in  1833  he  had  attempted  to  start  there  a  new  publication  some¬ 
what  after  the  order  of  ‘Salmagundi,’  and  had  dismally  failed.  This  was  ‘The 
Cosmopolitan:  An  Occasional,’  which  seems  not  to  have  got  beyond  its  first 
number  [sic]."  Trent,  op.  cit.,  83. 
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approbation  of  the  first  number,  a  second  number  was  issued  late 
in  July,  1833.  In  the  introduction  to  the  second  issue  the  authors 
intimated  that  their  initial  efforts  had  met  with  more  popularity 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Their  publisher,  they  wrote,  “has  been 
somewhat  pleased  with  the  Three  Bachelors,”  who  “have  been 
equally  pleased  with  themselves.”  Their  confidence,  moreover, 
was  bolstered  by  their  newly  discovered  knowledge  that  unfav¬ 
orable  critics  could  be  bought  with  wine;  thus  fortified,  the 
“Bachelors”  once  again  were  ready  to  present  their  work  to  the 
public:  “We  dedicate  it  to  each  of  them  for  FIFTY  CENTS.”“ 

The  Courier  for  July  27,  1833,  expressed  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  second  number: 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  its  literary  execution  is  highly 
creditable  to  Charleston,  and  that  the  talent  and  taste  it  exhibits  richly 
deserve  to  be  cherished  into  maturity,  by  a  liberal  and  stimulating 
patronage  ....  The  number  before  us  displays  an  ease  and  grace 
of  composition,  a  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  skill  in  the  grouping 
of  incident,  and  gneral  conduct  of  narrative  and  denouement  of  plot, 
that  evince  a  talent  for  novel  writing,  worthy  of  wider  and  more 
ambitious  field. 

Such  favorable  criticism  in  one  of  the  leading  contemporary 
newspapers  seems  thoroughly  to  discredit  the  tradition  that 
Charleston  was  quick  to  discourage  Simms’  attempts  in  1833. 
The  Cosmopolitan's  apparent  failure  after  its  second  appearance” 
can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  the  hostility  of  Charleston  critics: 
on  the  contrary,  the  Courier^  at  least,  appears  to  have  puffed  the 
new  work  indiscriminately  in  an  effort  to  help  the  young  authors 
win  local  backing. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  Cosmopolitan  had  already  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended.  One  suspects  that  Simms,  with 
his  previous  editorial  experiences  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  was 
somewhat  reluctant  to  commit  himself  again  to  the  grind  of  put¬ 
ting  together  enough  material  to  meet  deadlines;  but  the  idea  of 
an  “occasional”  may  well  have  appealed  to  him.  Such  a  work— 

14.  Cosmopolitan,  II,  119-21. 

15.  Cardwell,  op.  cit.,  467n,  states  that  three  issues  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
are  extant  A  search  through  the  Charleston  newspapers  turned  up  no  men¬ 
tion  of  a  third  number,  however,  and  the  Charleston  Library  Society  holds 
only  the  two  numbers  bound  in  a  single  volume. 
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to  be  written  entirely  by  an  editorial  board  of  three— would  pro¬ 
vide  him  an  organ  for  the  publication  of  literary  scraps  perhaps 
already  on  hand,  would  entail  little  financial  risk,  and  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  drudgery  involved  in  issuing  a  periodical. 
There  would  be  no  contributions  to  solicit  and  no  manuscripts 
to  read,  Cenainly  Simms  must  have  had  these  things  in  mind 
when  he  and  the  Carrolls  formed  their  literary  alliance. 

It  is  notable,  too,  that  the  Cositiopolitcm  scrupulously  avoids 
all  mention  of  politics.*®  Doubtless  Simms,  who  considered  him¬ 
self  a  martyr  in  the  Nullification  crisis,  had  had  enough  of  politi¬ 
cal  trouble;  he  had  learned  while  directing  the  City  Gazettte^'^ 
that  partisan  editors  not  only  make  enemies  and  lose  friends,  but 
live  only  long  enough  to  die  with  their  cause.  Now  that  the 
Nullification  excitement  had  quieted,  as  a  sensible  man  Simms  was 
willing  to  maintain  peace  by  steering  clear  of  controversial  issues. 
The  fact  that  the  first  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Thomas  Smith  Grimke,  who  likewise  had  “boldly  and 
passionately”  opposed  Nullification,*®  suggests,  however,  that 
Simms  was  still  a  Unionist,  national  in  his  political  views— views 
which  if  expressed  would  have  again  embroiled  him  in  political 
debate. 

But  though  the  approach  was  different,  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Simms  was  working  toward  the  same  end  as  that  for  which  he 
struggled  in  the  Album  and  in  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette: 
the  advancement  of  literature  in  his  country,  in  his  section,  and— 


16.  Even  the  title  Cosmopolitan  might  be  taken  to  imply  non-participa¬ 
tion  in  local  controversy.  Charleston,  of  course,  was  much  more  cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  in  its  population,  than  one  would  infer  from  its  political  attitudes. 

17.  But  for  his  stand  against  the  doctrine  of  Nullification,  Simms  later 
wrote,  the  City  Gazette  “must  have  succeeded.  But  all  the  sources  of  income 
which  it  derived  from  the  nullifiers,  and  which  contributed  fully  one-half 
of  its  profits — were  suddenly  dried  up,  and  at  the  close  of  2^^  years  term 
of  mental  torture,  I  was  only  too  happy  to  give  it  up”  (letter  of  December 
29,  1839,  to  James  Lawson,  Letters,  I,  162). 

18.  Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Malone,  eds..  Dictionary  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphy  (21  vols..  New  York,  1928-1944),  VII,  635-36.  Grimk6  (1796-1834),  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  for  a  time  the  law  partner  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  was 
the  brother  of  the  wife  of  the  abolitionist,  Theodore  Dwight  Weld.  The  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Grimkfi  reads:  “To  one — who,  amidst  the  daily  calls  of  a  severe 
and  arduous  profession,  still,  with  no  less  ability  than  enthusiasm,  asserts 
the  value  and  charms  of  science  and  letters,  this  little  melange  is  most  re¬ 
spectfully  inscribed  by  THE  AUTHORS.” 
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more  specifically— in  his  home  state.  And  already,  as  “Le  Debut” 
makes  clear,  Simms  recognized  the  overemphasis  of  politics  as 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  creation  of  a  healthy  native  literature: 

Should  the  talents  of  our  country— our  city— only  find  an  outlet 
and  direction  in  the  turbulent  and  temporary  notoriety  of  a  partisan 
harangue,  or  a  political  and  vexing  controversy?  Should  it  not  be 
given  a  higher  employ  .  .  .  ?  That  our  people  are  rich  in  all  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  ambition,  which  constitute  individual  as  well 
as  national  greatness,  it  will  be  no  extravagance  to  assert.  South 
Carolina  is  literally  overflowing  wtih  talent.  It  is  because  of  its  excess 
and  want  of  legitimate  exercise,  that  its  fields  have  been  neglected 
for  the  forum,  and  all  its  people  have  been  driven  .  .  .  into  the  wars 
of  fierce  and  powerful  disputation  which  have  racked  and  wrung,, 
not  her  alone,  but  our  common  country  ...  the  duty  and  difficulty,, 
alike,  is  in  giving  it  the  direction  which  would  make  it  available  and 
worthy. 

It  was  in  helping  to  encourage  the  literary  talents  of  young 
Charlestonians  that  the  authors  of  the  Comtopolitan,  “as  the 
pioneer  for  other  and  more  experienced  adventurers,”**  hoped 
to  accomplish  most  in  behalf  of  American  literature. 

II 

The  first  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  consists  of  an  intro¬ 
ductory  essay,  four  short  stories,  and  some  twenty  pages  of  lit¬ 
erary  chitchat  purporting  to  be  the  conversation  of  the  three 
members  of  a  small  but  congenial  and  convivial  bachelors’  club. 
Interspersed  among  the  tales,  these  imaginary  conversations  are 
intended  to  be  the  links  in  the  chain  of  stories,  but  there  is  no 
real  tie-in  of  tale  and  chat  as  in  the  Canterbury  T ales.  The  “Three 
Bachelors”— “G.,”  “B.,”  and  “M.”— sometimes  comment  on  the 
tale  that  has  preceded,  but  usually  “A  Chat  in  the  Symposium” 
(which  appears  in  three  installments)  has  no  reference  to  other 
material  in  the  Cosmopolitan.  The  intended  sophisticated  wit  of 
the  “Clhat”  drags  rather  than  sparkles,  and  the  “Bachelors”  were 
wise  to  drop  this  feature  entirely  from  the  second  number,*® 

19.  CoBfMpolitan,  I,  14-15. 

SO.  Id  the  IntrodDCtion  to  the  second  number,  the  "Three  Bachelors”  ex¬ 
plained:  "The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  dropt  our  Chat.  We  have 
done  so  not  unadvisedly.  A  female  friend  of  ours  heard  it  gravely  debated, 
whether  we  were  not  ‘old  Maids’  Instead  of  Bachelors  ....  We  have  taken 
admonition  at  the  hint”  {Cosmopolitan,  II,  121). 
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which  contains  six  short  stories  of  generally  high  caliber.  In  all, 
the  Cosmopolitan  numbers  264  pages  of  fiction  and  essay— pre¬ 
dominantly  fiction. 

The  only  “Chat  in  the  Symposium”  that  seems  to  warrant  at¬ 
tention  is  the  initial  installment,  in  which  the  “Three  Bachelors” 
compared  notes  on  Scott  and  Cooper.*^  Following  the  example 
Dryden  had  set  in  the  “Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesie,”  Simms“  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  the  dialogue  method  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  novelists.  “B.”  opened  the  discussion  by  la- 
meting  the  fact  that  authors  are  forced  to  do  hasty,  and  there¬ 
fore  inferior,  work  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  public 
and  their  publishers.  Even  Scott,  “B.”  asserted,  “will  have  lost, 
in  a  few  centuries,  some  fair  wreaths”  of  his  promised  immortality 
becau.se  he  wrote  with  too  much  “facility”;  and  Cooper,  “a  spirit 
of  most  ethereal  and  fine  temper,  in  his  thirst  for  the  bringing 
forth  of  his  two  volumes  semi-annually,  will  fritter  away  the 
solid  materials  of  his  genius.  .  .  .”  In  the  conversation  that  fol¬ 
lows,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Cooper  are  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  by  the  voluble  “Bachelors,”  but  their  final  esti¬ 
mate  of  “owr  Novelist'  is  high.“ 

Talk  of  Cooper  naturally  turned  to  talk  of  the  use  of  national 
themes  in  fiction.  Cooper’s  great  error  in  The  Heidenmauer  (1832) 
“was  in  the  choice  of  a  theme  before  he  had  provided  himself 
with  material”;  he  had  been  more  successful  in  handling  native 
materials  because  “Long  and  familiar  contemplation  of  his  own 
country  and  its  associations,  admirably  prepared  him  for  their 
illustrations.  .  .  .”  Making  the  prediction  that  Cooper  would 
soon  realize  his  mistake  in  departing  from  the  national  setting, 
Simms  pointed  out  that  the  West’s  vast  storehouse  of  material  for 
fiction  had  yet  to  be  dipped  into: 

The  new  romantic  resources  of  the  West,  are  not  only  incomputable, 

21.  “A  Chat  in  the  Symposium”  is  not  mentioned  by  C.  Hugh  Holman  In 
his  study,  “The  Influence  of  Scott  and  Cooper  on  Simms,”  in  American  Lit¬ 
erature,  XXIII  (May.  1951),  203-18. 

22.  Although  no  proof  can  be  presented,  style  and  content  suggest  that 
Simms  was  the  chief  author  of  “A  Chat  In  the  Symposium,”  supposedly  the 
joint  work  of  the  “Three  Bachelors.”  For  convenience  In  discussing  the 
“Chat”  it  is  hero  assumed  that  Simms  was  the  only  author. 

23.  Cosmopolitan.  I,  19-21. 
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but  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  touched.  Let  the  vein  once  be  hit 
upon,  and  there  will  be  more  laborers,  and  with  not  less  success, 
than  in  any  one  nation  of  the  civilized  globe.  We  must  first  acquire 
the  habit  of  estimating  our  resources— a  habit,  which  a  young  nation, 
de|>endant  InV],  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  up>on  others,  is  always  ex¬ 
cessively  slow  to  acquire.** 

Thus,  even  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  in  which  he  had  little  opportun¬ 
ity  to  express  himself  editorially,  Simms  underlined  the  necessity 
of  American  writers’  making  use  of  native  material.  Throughout 
his  career  he  fought  for  the  creation  of  a  distinctive  national  lit¬ 
erature  free  from  slavish  imitation  of  foreign  models. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  stories  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
do  not  serve  as  good  examples  of  the  use  of  American  themes. 
Only  four  of  the  ten  tales  have  pronouncedly  American  settings, 
and  three  of  these  are  the  work  of  the  Carroll  brothers:  “The 
Outlaw’s  Daughter’’  and  “Isabel  of  St.  Augustine”  by  Edward; 
and  “The  White  Horse:  A  Legend  of  Table  Mountain,”  per¬ 
haps  the  best  story  in  the  collection,  by  Charles  Rivers.^  The 
only  other  tale  that  makes  use  of  a  distinctly  American  theme  is 
“An  Old  Time  Story,”  which  on  the  basis  of  internal  evidence 
can  probably  be  assigned  to  Simms.“  “An  Old  Time  Story”  is  a 
rationalized  ghost  story  in  which  the  central  character,  Metapah, 
an  insane  Indian  chief  who  is  the  last  of  his  people,  frightens 
the  visitors  to  an  Ashley  River  plantation  by  posing  as  the  Grey 
Spirit. 

Three  of  the  half  dozen  other  stories  in  the  Cosmopolitan  can 
definitely  be  ascribed  to  Simms,  and  one  suspects  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  are  also  his  handiwork.  Simms’  authorship  of  “The  Poet 
Chatelard,”  “A  Fairy  Tale,”  and  “La  Pola”  is  verified  by  reprint¬ 
ings  in  later  editions  of  his  works;  his  authorship  of  “The  Mad 
P;^hagorean,”  “The  Rival  Doctors,”  and  “The  Young  Advocate” 

‘  24.  Ibid.,  I,  22-23.  It  appears  strange  that  Simms  did  not  mention  Cooper’s 
The  Prairie  (1827),  a  notable  early  treatment  of  the  West  in  fiction. 

25.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Charles  R.  Carroll’s  Interest  In  the  “more 
gothic  elements  in  southern  history  and  legend”  may  ha\e  been  an  important 
influence  on  Simms.  See  Guy  A.  Cardwell,  “Charleston  Periodicals,  1795- 
1860:  A  Study  In  Literary  Influences,  with  a  Descriptive  Check  List  of 
Seventy-five  Magazines”  (University  of  North  Carolina  Ph.D.  thesis,  1936), 
229. 

26.  See  Morris,  op.  cit.,  26. 
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—like  his  authorship  of  “An  Old  Time  Story”— cannot  be  con¬ 
firmed  because  the  stories  were  never  published  under  his  name.*^ 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  two  of  the  three  stories  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  known  to  be  Simms’  are  fictional  accounts  of 
events  taken  from  European  history.  “The  Poet  Chatelard”  is  a 
romanticized  treatment  of  the  tragic  love  of  young  Chatelard 
for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.^®  Simms  handles  both  the  love  scene 
and  the  death  scene  with  unusual  deftness,  and  as  a  result  the  piece 
is  successful  despite  its  stilted  dialogue.  “La  Pola”  deals  with  the 
heroic  and  beautiful  young  maiden  who  faced  both  danger  and 
possible  dishonor  to  help  free  Bogota  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Spanish.  Simms’  acute  awareness  of  the  dramatic  quality  of  his¬ 
tory  made  him  particularly  adept  at  turning  historical  events  into 
material  for  fiction,  but  on  this  occasion  the  well-paced  action  is 
all  but  obscured  in  a  cloud  of  sentimentality.^ 

“A  Fairy  Tale,”  which  the  Courier  labeled  “a  pleasant  and 
humourous  conceit,  about  flowers  and  flower  spirits,  in  the  sim¬ 
ilitude  of  a  dream,”®®  is  not  in  Simms’  best  vein.  The  robust  young 
Charlestonian  was  too  heavy-handed  for  the  delicate  molding  of 
a  tale  of  wit  and  fancy.  “The  Mad  Pythagorean,”  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  Simms’  work,®*  is  yet  another  example  of  his  mediocrity 
in  a  field  to  which  his  genius  was  not  suited.  It  purports  to  be  an 
imaginative  essay  (not  a  short  story)  based  on  the  Pythagorrean 
belief  in  metempsychosis.  The  intended  humor  falls  flat;  and 
whatever  serious  intent  the  piece  may  have  fails  to  make  itself 


27.  “The  Young  Advocate”  was  republished  anonymously  as  “Love  and 
Law:  A  Tale  of  Truth,”  Chicora,  I  (September,  1842),  81-82;  "An  Old  Time 
Story”  was  republished  anonymously  in  the  Southern  Literary  Journal,  IV 
(November,  1838),  322-31.  Morris,  op.  cit.,  27,  doubts  that  Simms  wrote  “The 
Rival  Doctors.” 

28.  “The  Poet  Chatelard”  was  republished  by  Simms  three  times,  under 
slightly  varying  titles.  See  The  Book  of  My  Lady  (Philadelphia,  1853),  38-51; 
Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a  Criminal;  and  Other  Tales  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1837),  II,  205-29;  LippincotVs  Magazine,  I  (March,  1868),  263-76.  Swinburne 
used  the  same  theme  as  the  subject  of  his  tragedy  Chastelard  (1865). 

29.  “La  Pola”  was  republished  in  The  Book  of  My  Lady,  169-79;  Southern 
Literary  Journal,  IV  (December,  1838),  464-70;  Graham's  Magazine,  XXXIII 
(August,  1848),  75-83;  Southward  Hof  (New  York,  1854),  36-58. 

30.  May  25,  1833. 

31.  In  addition  to  Trent  and  Lew:sohn,  Morris,  op.  c4t.,  28,  and  Ina  Ten 
Eyck  Firkins,  Index  to  Short  Stories  (New  York,  1923),  421-22,  attribute 
“The  Mad  Pjrthagorean”  to  Simms.  There  seems  to  be  little  question  of  his 
authorship. 
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clear.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  called  “decidedly  indicative  of 
genius”  and  “not  without  imaginative  powers”;®^  certainly  its 
power  of  expression  stamps  its  author  as  a  writer  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent. 

The  homely  humor  of  “The  Rival  Doctors”  is  apparently  the 
answer  of  the  “Three  Bachelors”  to  the  criticism  made  of  their 
attempt  at  sophisticated  wit  in  “A  Chat  in  the  Symposium.” 
Simms  is  thought  to  be  the  author  primarily  because  the  simulated 
deadly  seriousness  of  Doctor  Frownundum  in  a  comic  situation 
seems  to  anticipate  Captain  Porgy’s  mimic  solemnity  in  the  best 
humorous  scenes  in  Woodcraft.  The  basic  plot  of  “The  Young 
Advocate”— the  noble  young  lover  must  prove  his  worth  before 
he  wins  the  hand  of  the  financially  and  socially  superior  heroine— 
occurs  time  and  again  in  Simms’  novels  and  stories,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  style  of  the  piece  seem  characteristically  his. 

Unfortunately,  however,  even  if  these  doubtful  ascriptions 
are  confirmed,  there  is  little  in  the  Cosmopolitan  to  add  to  Simms’ 
stature.  With  the  possible  exceptions  of  “The  Poet  Chatelard” 
and  “An  Old  Time  Story,”  the  stories  attributed  to  him  cannot 
be  considered  representative  of  his  best  work,  although  they  do 
make  pleasant  reading.  But  if  one  looks  upon  the  Cosmopolitan 
as  a  literary  experiment  from  which  its  conductors  expected  neith¬ 
er  pay  nor  praise— as  a  testing  ground  for  aspiring  young  writers— 
one  must  admit  that  it  served  its  purpose  well.®®  Simms  jumped 
from  the  Cosmopolitan  into  a  flurry  of  literary  efforts  that  pro¬ 
duced  four  major  works  of  fiction  within  the  next  two  years. 
The  chief  importance  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  then,  was  as  a  stepi- 
ping  stone  in  the  development  of  Simms  the  novelist  and  short- 
story  writer;  perhaps  its  only  significant  bearing  on  his  editorial 
career  is  that  in  it  he  gave  voice  once  more  to  the  demand  for 
an  American  and  a  Southern  literature. 


32.  Courier,  May  25,  1833;  Lewisohn,  loc.  ciL 

33.  Years  later  Simms  wrote  in  regard  to  bis  early  writings:  “It  was  in 
writing  the  most  of  these  works  that  I  acquired  my  education,  such  as  it  is” 
(letter  to  James  H.  Hammond,  September  5,  1849,  Letters,  II  [Columbia, 
S.  C.,  1953],  548). 


Birdsville 

By  C.  D.  Hollingsworth* 

The  history  of  Birdsville,  Jenkins  County,  Georgia  and  the 
history  of  the  Jones  family  are  so  interwoven  that  an  ac¬ 
count  of  either  would  be  incomplete  without  the  other.  The  Jones 
family  story  is  the  story  of  many  pioneer  Georgia  families,  ad¬ 
venturous  and  bold,  settling  in  the  Georgia  pinelands  to  endure 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  an  Indian  infested  country  to  carve 
out  of  its  solid  forests  and  wrest  from  its  soil  a  living  for  them¬ 
selves  in  complete  religious  and  political  freedom. 

The  story  of  Birdsville  has  its  parallel  in  many  other  Georgia 
communities,  but  only  in  a  few  do  you  find  such  a  fabulous 
fruition  of  family  industry  and  farm  management.  Like  others, 
it  too,  was  slow  in  developing  and  not  until  the  third  generation 
did  the  dreams  of  the  first  come  true.  It  was  the  dream  of  the 
“Big  house,”  the  broad  acres  of  cultivated  land,  of  slaves  and 
servants,  of  horses  and  carriages,  of  fine  ladies  in  silk  and  satin,  of 
romance  and  courtliness,  of  the  culture  of  old  England  and  Wales 
without  the  tyranny  of  oppressors. 

Francis  Jones,  Sr.,  dreamed  this  dream  as  he  sank  an  axe  into 
his  first  Georgia  pine.  His  grandson,  Henry  Phillips  Jones,  and 
his  great  grandson,  William  Bceman  Jones,  were  the  country 
squires  who  lived  to  see  the  dream  of  the  sire  come  true.  Theirs 
was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  dreams.  The  stately,  white  col¬ 
umned,  ante-bellum  manor  house  in  which  we  meet  today  tells 
us  the  thrilling  story  of  the  fabulous  days  of  the  Feudal  South. 
As  Francis  Jones  dreamed  in  futurity  of  the  era  which  he  did  not 
live  to  see,  his  descendants  dream  in  retrospect  of  the  era  they 
were  bom  too  late  to  see.  Were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  Birds¬ 
ville,  the  splendor  of  the  Old  South  would  be  equally  as  imaginary 
to  us  in  our  dreams  as  it  was  to  Francis  Jones  in  his. 

*A  resident  of  Sylvania,  Georgia;  a  graduate  of  Mercer  University;  long 
interested  in  history;  and  the  author  of  various  articles  and  works  on  local 
history.  This  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brier  Creek  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  Birdsville,  April  5,  1955. 
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Just  when  was  the  first  seed  of  Birdsville  planted  and  who 
planted  it?  In  all  probability  John  Lott,  Sr.,  was  the  first  settler. 
On  March  6,  1764,  Lott  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Council, 
meeting  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  Savannah,  for  a  tract  of  land, 
setting  forth  that  he  had  been  in  the  Province  two  years,  and 
had  had  no  land  granted  him,  having  a  wife  and  three  children, 
therefore  praying  for  300  acres  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Great 
Ogeechee,  above  Buckhead,  at  a  place  called  Walker’s  Spring. 

On  the  same  date  as  above,  Drury  Dunn,  set  forth  in  his  peti¬ 
tion  that  he  was  settled  in  South  Carolina  but  proposed  to  remove 
into  the  Province  of  Georgia,  and  bring  with  him  several  families 
of  “worth  and  substance,”  if  favored  with  a  reserve  of  land  of 
12,000  acres  on  Great  Ogeechee  beginning  at  a  place  called  Bark’s 
Camp  about  four  miles  above  Buckhead  and  to  run  up  the  river. 
The  Council  reserved  for  Dunn  and  his  party  8,500  acres,  but 
Dunn  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  withdrew  the  petition 
when  the  reservation  was  reduced  in  acreage.  Among  the  families 
listed  as  coming  with  the  party  was  Francis  Jones,  his  wife,  three 
children,  and  six  negroes.  Francis  Jones,  Sr.,  was  married  twice. 

( I )  He  married  Mary  Robbins,  who  died  before  his  settlement  in 
Georgia.  They  had  three  sons,  namely;  Richard,  Thomas  and 
John.  After  the  death  of  Mary  Robbins,  Francis  married  (2)  Miss 
Elizabeth  Huckabee  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Council  reserved  for  Francis  500  acres  which  he  may  have 
accepted.  So  far  as  the  record  goes  this  is  the  only  land  ever 
granted  to  Franis  Jones,  Sr.  (See  page  13 1,  Vol.  9,  Colonial 
Records  of  Ga.)  Those  familiar  with  the  natural  boundaries  of 
Great  Ogeechee  and  Buckhead  can  readily  see  that  the  grants 
of  Lott  and  Jones  were  in  close  proximity.  Lott,  a  few  years  later, 
deeded  to  Francis  Jones  his  tract.  The  family  still  has  the  old 
conveyance. 

The  record  is  not  clear  that  Francis  Jones,  Sr.,  ever  lived  at 
the  place  now  known  as  Birdsville,  although  he  did  own  property 
in  the  vicinity,  including  Lott’s  Mill.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Georgia 
published  in  1895,  by  the  Southern  Historical  Association,  the 
following  account  is  given  of  Francis  Jones,  the  ancestral  head  of 
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the  family.  “Frank  Jones  immigrated  from  Wales  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Carolinas  where  he  resided  a 
good  many  years  the  head  of  a  large  family.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  impelled  by  the  same  spirit  of  adventure  which  brought 
him  from  his  native  country,  he  moved  with  his  four  sons,  some 
years  before  the  Revolution  to  Screven  County,  locating  in  the 
southern  portion  of  it,  not  far  from  the  point  called  Cameron, 
which  near  three  quarters  of  a  century  afterwards  became  the 
home  of  one  of  his  great  granddaughters.” 

Without  doubt,  this  great  granddaughter  was  Mary  Young 
Henderson,  the  wife  of  Michael  Henderson.  Mary  Young  was 
the  daughter  of  James  and  Lavinia  (Jones)  Young.  Mary  Young 
married  (2)  John  Cameron,  and  the  old  home  site  is  very  near 
old  Cameron  station. 

Francis  Jones  lived  only  about  ten  years  after  he  moved  to 
Georgia,  and  it  is  known  that  he  did  not  live  at  Lott’s  Mill  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  If  he  first  settled  at  Cameron  it  is  possible 
he  later  moved  to  a  location  near  Ogeechee  for  it  was  there  that 
Francis  Jones,  Jr.,  was  later  settled.  Francis  Jones,  Jr.,  died  about 
1812  leaving  a  plantation  of  1 500  acres  which  was  divided  among 
his  eight  children. 

Francis  Jones,  Sr.,  executed  his  Will  on  March  10,  1774.  It 
was  witnessed  by  three  neighbors  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ogeechee  and  Rockyford,  namely  Thomas  Mills,  Daniel  Bon- 
nell,  and  Valentine  Hollingsworth.  He  bequeathed  to  his  sons, 
Francis  and  James,  “My  manor  plantation  where  I  now  live,  and 
mill,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.”  It  is  significant  that 
James  Jones  later  owned  land  at  Cameron.  He  left  to  his  sons, 
John  and  Phillip,  by  deed  of  gift,  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  St. 
George’s  Parish  which  included  a  mill  formerly  the  property  of 
John  Lott.  Some  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  bequest, 
to  John  and  Phillip,  of  one  copper  still,  eighteen  head  of  cattle 
and  thirty-five  head  of  hogs  ranging  about  Lott’s  mill  in  St. 
George’s  Parish.  Obviously  Francis  had  either  lived  at  Lott’s 
Mill  at  some  time  or  conducted  an  absentee  operation.  This  was 
often  done.  Phillip  Jones  was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time 
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of  his  father’s  death  so  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  already  moved 
from  Screven  to  Burke  to  oversee  the  farm  for  his  father. 

All  of  the  early  records  of  Burke  County  were  lost  in  the 
courthouse  fire  of  1853.  Without  these  records  the  whole  story 
with  all  the  thrilling  details  of  Birdsville  can  never  be  told.  It  is 
known  that  Phillip  Jones  took  up  abode  there  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  record  of  how  Phillip  acquired  John’s  interest  in  the 
place  is  not  in  existence,  but  Phillip  very  likely  acquired  it  by 
purchase,  as  well  as  the  slave  Ceasar  left  to  Phillip  by  his  father. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Georgia  is  a  very  interesting  story  depicting 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  this  slave  to  his  master.  One  day 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  Phillip  Jones  was  scouting  near 
his  mill  when  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  some  Brit¬ 
ish  troops.  They  took  his  rifle  and  bound  him,  and  gave  to  Ceasar 
his  master’s  rifle  to  carry,  along  with  their  own.  Two  soldiers  led 
the  party  with  Ceasar  next,  followed  by  Phillip  and  one  soldier 
bringing  up  the  rear.  At  a  timely  moment  Ceasar  fired  upon  and 
killed  one  of  the  soldiers  in  front  of  him,  wheeled  and  with  his 
opened  knife  quickly  cut  the  cords  binding  his  master  and 
at  the  same  time  putting  into  his  hands  his  own  rifle.  Phillip  cov¬ 
ered  the  British  soldiers  who  were  without  arms  and  marched 
them  captives  to  the  American  headquarters  in  Augusta.  Phillip 
Jones  received  a  bounty  of  250  acres  of  land  in  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  upon  certification  of  Col.  Edijah  Qarke,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  during  the  war.  He  may  have  moved  to  Washington 
County  for  a  short  time.  Washington  County  joined  Wilkes, 
and  about  1787  Phillip  Jones  married  Elizabeth  Jones,  a  cousin, 
of  Wilkes  County.  From  this  union  came  one  son,  Phillip  Jones, 
who  was  bom  December  27,  1788.  Phillip  died  a  year  later  at 
the  age  of  30. 

Henry  Phillip  Jones  was  only  one  year  old  when  his  father 
died,  and  early  in  life  he  became  the  dependence  of  his  widowed 
mother.  He  became  the  master  of  the  household  at  a  very  young 
age.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Vickers,  daughter  of  James  Vickers, 
of  Burke  County,  April  20,  1809.  To  this  union  were  bom  eight 
children,  namely:  Harriet,  James,  Melvina,  Joseph,  Sarah  Ann, 
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Henry  Wilkes,  William  Beeman,  and  Elizabeth.  Phillip  was  a 
man  of  energy  and  ability.  He  lived  during  that  golden  era  of 
slavery  and  cotton  plantations.  It  was  his  administrative  genius 
that  made  Birdsville  one  of  the  great  plantations  of  the  South. 
He  acquired  many  slaves  and  several  thousand  acres  of  land  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  at  Birdsville.  His  ability  and  genius  in  handling 
affairs  brought  to  him  many  honors  from  the  people  and  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  Major,  of  the  17th  Battalion  of  Militia, 
by  Governor  Mitchell,  February  5,  1816,  and  he  was  appointed 
Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  9th  Regiment,  by  Governor  Rabun,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1818.  He  built  the  old  part  of  the  manor  house,  which 
William  Beeman  Jones  completed  in  1847.  It  was  estimated  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  worth  $350,000.00,  which  at  that 
time  was  an  enormous  fortune. 

Before  1800  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States 
established  a  post  route  between  Louisville  and  Savannah  over  the 
old  Ogeechee  Road,  later  known  as  the  Louisville  Road.  In  those 
days  small  villages  were  served  by  these  post  carriers  even  if  there 
was  no  established  post  office.  Letters  were  addressed  by  planta¬ 
tion  names  or  taverns  and  the  carrier  would  leave  mail  at  the 
plantation  addressed  if  it  was  on  his  route,  and  if  not  on  his  route, 
it  would  be  accepted  for  delivery  by  the  plantation  owner  nearest 
the  one  addressed.  Research  has  failed  to  disclose  the  plantation 
name  of  Birdsville  before  1813.  It  may  have  been  known  as  Lott’s 
Mill  or  it  is  possible  that  it  had  not  developed  to  the  proportions 
required  for  a  post  stop.  In  1813  Phillip  Henry  Jones  had  become 
25  years  old,  and  was  beginning  a  brilliant  career  as  a  plantation 
operator.  It  was  on  May  26,  1813  that  a  post  office  was  established 
at  the  Jones  plantation  and  it  was  given  the  name  of  Birdsville, 
obviously  being  named  after  the  first  postmaster  Samuel  Bird. 

Samuel  Bird  had  moved  to  Burke  County  from  Liberty  County 
in  1792.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  good  appearance  and  approach 
for  he  became  the  Justice  of  Peace  of  the  Birdsville  area  soon 
after  his  removal  there,  and  he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Inferior 
Court  for  the  years  1799-1807.  He  was  also  a  Captain  of  the 
Volunteer  Light  Infantry  Company  of  the  Burke  County  Militia. 
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Bird  served  as  Postmaster  until  February  2,  1822,  at  which  time 
Drury  Corker  became  postmaster.  Not  much  is  known  of  Drury 
Corker,  except  that  he  married  Letitia  Lanier,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Hannah  Mills  Lanier.  Hannah  Mills  was  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Francis  and  James  Jones. 

On  April  29,  1826,  Henry  Phillip  Jones  became  postmaster  and 
served  until  the  office  was  discontinued  March  ii,  1852.  The 
office  was  re-established  January  30,  1854,  with  Joseph  F..  Jones 
becoming  postmaster.  At  this  time  the  name  of  the  office  was 
changed  to  Herndon. 

Henry  Phillip  Jones  died  October  i,  1853.  His  son  William 
Beeman  Jones,  bom  February  27,  1827,  was  next  in  line  of  descent 
to  the  present  owners  of  Birdsville  Plantation.  William  Beeman 
married  Sidney  Ann  Elizabeth  Sapp,  and  of  this  marriage  was 
bom  George  Washington  Jones.  George  Washington  Jones 
married  Mattie  Jones  Anderson,  June  i,  1887.  To  the  latter  was 
bom,  besides  others,  Susan  Elizabeth  Jones.  Susan  Elizabeth  mar¬ 
ried  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Bamesville,  November  14,  1912.  Susan 
Elizabeth  Franklin  is  the  present  owner  of  Birdsville  Plantation. 

In  many  ways  Birdsville  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1850,  the  heyday 
of  the  Plantation.  The  imposing  ante-bellum  manor  house,  the 
magnificent  live  oaks  with  moss  pendants  hanging  and  swaying 
in  the  breeze,  the  drives  and  walks  lined  with  box  wood,  the  old 
out  buildings  long  outliving  their  purpose,  all  reminders  of  the  Old 
South.  To  this  has  been  added  much  of  the  new.  Slaves,  servants, 
mules,  horses  and  carriage,  the  power  mill,  and  even  the  post  office 
have  been  replaced  by  the  automobile,  the  tractor,  the  REA  and 
the  RFD,  but  as  long  as  the  “Big  House”  is  graced  with  the 
charm  and  culture,  of  its  present  Mistress,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  the  great,  great,  great-granddaughter  of  Francis  Jones,  Sr.,  a 
part  of  the  Old  South  will  be  with  us.  In  all  of  its  glorious  history 
Birdsville  has  never  had  a  lovelier  or  more  perfect  hostess. 
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THE  LETTER  BOOK  OE  THOMAS  RASBERRY,  1758-1761 

Part  III 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr  Savannah  Georgia  Jany  9th.  1759 

Sir/  The  foregoing  is  Copy  of  what  I  wrote  you  the  23d  Ulto  but 
as  it  was  delivered  pretty  late  in  the  Night  (and  to  Negroes  only) 
I’me  somewhat  doubtfull  as  to  the  Care  they  have  taken  of  it,  which 
has  occasioned  me  to  trouble  you  with  Six  Letters  more  to  each 
Gentlemen,  which  you’l  find  enclosed,  and  after  you  have  added 
the  desired  Postscript  to  each  of  them,  must  beg  you  to  forward 
them  by  the  first  Conveyances  for  any  Ports  of  Great  Britain,  and 
acquaint  me  with  the  differrent  Vessels  they  go  in;  besides  these  you’l 
also  find  herein  three  others  Letters  for  Mr  Thomson,  which  are 
sealed  up,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  3  parcels  I  sent  you  the  9th. 
Ulto.  marked  A.B.C  therefore  please  to  put  one  of  these  into  each  of 
said  Parcels  (if  they’re  now  in  your  hands)  or  otherwise  forward  ’em 
by  differrent  Opportunities  as  these  also  are  Copies  of  each  other,  & 
please  to  Note  their  Conveyances  also.  I  have  Numbered  them  on 
their  Backs  just  for  distinction  Sake  i,  2,  3;  if  the  Letters  for  In¬ 
surance  sent  with  the  annexed  copied  Lre  come  safe  to  hand  perhaps 
(as  there  was  6  of  each)  they  may  be  sufficient,  and  in  that  Case 
the  enclosed  ones  for  that  purpose  may  be  retained 

I  am  Sir  Yours  &cae 

I  wrote  you  a  Line  a  few  Days  agoe  in  reply  to  yours  per  Mr  Bedge- 
good;  please  to  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  one  Carpenters  Compass  Saw 
and  two  flat  &  half  round  Rasps. 

NB  The  above  Lres  i,  2,  3  were  to  Thomson  dated  the  5th.  Inst,  for 
Goods. 

Mr  John  Gordon  per  Berrier’s  Boat 

Savannah 

Sir  At  the  desire  of  Mr  John  Smith  I  now  send  the  Bearer  Jacob 
Berrier  to  the  Orphan  House  for  a  Load  of  Rice  with  which  he  is 
directly  to  proceed  to  Beaufort  and  deliver  it  to  you  for  Mr  Smiths 
Acct.  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  many  blls  he  may  carry  and  must 
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therefore  request  that  youl  please  to  fa[vour]  me  with  the  Number 
you  receive  &  also  the  W[ eight]  of  the  same. 

I  am  Sir  &cr 

Mr  John  Gordon  per  Capt  Talbert 

Savannah  Georgia  January  loth.  1759 
Sir  I  have  put  on  board  the  Bearer  Captn  Talbert  15  barrels  Rice 
more  for  Account  of  Mr  John  Smith  which  you’l  please  to  take  Care 
off  -  these  have  been  weighed  here  and  their  Contents  marked  on 
their  heads  (as  under)  with  Chalk 
621 
629 

<537 

637 

641 

642 
636 
649 

643 
643 
643 
639 
643 

8303  Tare  6414  lb  Each 

Youl  please  to  favour  me  with  the  weight  of  the  42  blls  sent  you 
per  Jacob  Berrier  as  soon  as  you  can  as  I  want  to  settle  the  same  with 
the  Orphan  House 

1  am  Sir  Yours  &cae^ 


Messrs  Devonshire  Reeve  &  Lloyd 

Savannah  in  Georgia  Jany  loth.  1759 
Gentlemen  I  have  your  Letter  of  the  7th  August  last  covering 
Invoice  of  sundry  Goods  shipt  me  by  the  Ann  Capt  Forten  amounting 
to  187.11.7  Sterling  which  I  have  receiv’d  in  good  Order,  and  this 
serves  to  hand  you  the  first  of  the  following  setts  Bills  on  London 

1.  The  following  “scribbles”  are  on  this  letter: 

Commonly  Called  Commander  Chief 
653  Tr  70 
584  •  70 

Commanders  in  the  Army  A  Navy  of 
Command  thy  Mind 

Commissioners  Indian  Affairs  PensacoLa 
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amounting  to  ninety  Pounds  Sterling  which  when  paid  you’l  place  to 
my  Credit  Namely: 

Governor  Ellis’s  Bills  to  John  Martin  Bolzius  dated 

29th  Septr  last  on  Ellis  and  Fivey  for . 40.0.0 

Dittos  Ditto  To  John  Davis  dated  9th  August  last  on 
Benjamin  Martin . 50.0.0 

^90.0.0 

The  Remainder  of  these  Bills  will  be  forwarded  you  as  Conveyances 
Offer  I  notice  the  Remittances  you  Desire 

And  am  Gentlemen 

Your  most  hble  Servant 
Thomas  Rasberry 

PS.  Capt  Fonens  very  late  Arrival  has  occasioned  almost  the  whole 
of  the  PLains  you  ship’t  me  to  lay  on  hand  and  as  thev’l  be  fully 
sufficient  for  my  next  Winters  Sale  I  shall  not  at  present  trouble  you 
with  any  further  Order  for  the  coming  Fall 

Savannah  Georgia  the  25th.  January  1759 
Mr  Wm  Thomson  Under  Cover  of  this  you’l  receive  Invoice  Bill 
Lading  and  Bounty  Certificate  for  Ten  Casks  Indico  to  be  ship’t  you 
for  my  Account  by  Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr.  on  board  the  Ship 
Squerries  David  Mitchell  Commander  from  Charles  Town  for  your 
City  amounting  to  Five  hundred  ninety  eight  Pounds  3/1 1 14d  Sterling 
which  when  sold  you’l  place  the  Proceeds  to  my  Credit;  it  will  be 
found  (on  Examination)  to  be  in  general  a  prime  parcel  of  Indico, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  greater  part  of  it  will  fetch  the  heighth 
of  the  Market.  The  Cask  of  Flora  thats  rated  at  8/  I’me  to  account 
for  to  the  Maker  when  sold  -  he  refused  7/2  Stg  for  it  in  my  presence, 
and  as  there  are  likewise  2  or  3  other  parcels  that  1  received  on  the 
same  Terms  I  must  beg  you  to  make  out  the  Sales  exactly  in  the 
same  Manner  as  to  Marks,  Numbers  &ca.  as  you  find  ’em  in  the  In¬ 
voice  that  I  may  the  more  readily  acco[unt]  with  the  respective 
Proprietors  here  for  their  Net  proceeds.  I  have  wrote  you  pretty 
copiously  lately  and  therefore  shall  only  add  that  I  hope  this  Con¬ 
signment  may  safely  reach  you  and  render  us  a  pleasing  Sale 

I  am  Sir  &ca. 

PS  I  send  this  Lre,  with  five  Copies  thereof  open  to  Mr  Smith  for 
him  to  enclose  you  an  Invoice  &  Bill  Lading  in  each  to  follow  the 
Indico.  The  Capts  Strachan  &  Sterling  are  arrived.  I  hope  to  receive 
my  Goods  in  a  few  days. 
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Samuel  Lloyd  E^qr  Savannah  Jany.  25th  1759 

Sir  Enclosed  youl  receive  Invoice  Bill  Lading  &  Bounty  Certificates 
for  three  Casks  Indico  that  will  be  shipt  you  from  Charles  Town 
So  Carolina  by  Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr  in  the  Ship  Squerries  David 
Mitchell  Commander  for  London  amounting  to  177.7.0  Sterling 
which  youl  dispose  off  for  Account  of  Mr  Robinson. 

Since  I  wrote  you  for  Insurance  on  this  Indico  Mr  Russell  found 
that  a  great  Part  of  it  was  much  inferior  in  quality  to  what  he  ex¬ 
pected,  and  in  Consequence  thereof  he  wrote  you  the  [blank]  not 
to  insure  more  than  1 80  Stg.  which  I  hope  reached  you  in  Time 
to  prevent  your’e  insuring  the  Sum  1  ordered  of  >(^230.  There’s  also 
a  Box  Indico  included  in  sd.  Invoice  markt  HY  which  was  delivered 
me  by  Mr  Henry  Yonge  and  contains  as  he  tells  me  a  variety  of 
Samples  only  of  that  Article  which  he  sends  purely  to  know  your 
Sentiments  on  each  but  as  He  writes  you  per  this  Conveyance  I  must 
refer  you  to  him  for  further  ParticuLar 

I  am  Sir 

Yours  &cr 
TR 


Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Jany  29  1759 

Sir  I  have  your  Favour  of  the  i6th.  Inst  &  have  accordingly  sent 
you  by  the  Bearer  Adam  Crawdy  13  Casks  and  i  box  Indico  to  put 
on  board  Capt.  Mitchell,  agreable  to  the  enclosed  Invoices  and  Bills 
Lading.  The  Invoices  as  you’l  notice  are  not  dated,  and  was  purposely 
omitted  in  order  that  them  and  the  Bills  Lading  might  bear  nearly 
an  equal  Date,  youl  please  therefore  to  fill  up  this  Deficiency  and 
sign  them  for  me  when  the  Indico  is  shipt.  I  have  also  sent  you  an 
Original  Letter  (together  with  4  Copies)  for  each  of  the  Gentlemen, 
to  whom  the  Indico  is  consigned  -  the  Originals  with  Bounty  Cer¬ 
tificates  &ca  to  go  in  the  Squerries,  and  the  Copies  with  the  other 
Invoices  &  Bills  Lading  to  follow  per  other  Conveyances.  You  have 
also  here  included  the  necessary  PLanters  Certificates  all  of  ’em  either 
endorsed  by  or  taken  before  our  Collector  (Mr  Spencer)  to  facilitate 
your  obtaining  a  general  one  from  your  Custom  House  to  accompany 
the  Indico  and  as  it  comes  round  in  an  open  Boat  no  Bond  is  given, 
therefore  no  Certificate  is  required  from  you.  This  is  all  1  presume 
thats  necessary  to  be  done  here  in  respect  to  the  Present  Shipment. 

I’me  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  recommending  me  to  your  Friend 
at  Antigua,  and  in  the  executing  any  Commands  of  his  here,  shall 
endeavour  to  render  him  Satisfaction.  Your  Letter  per  Golphins  Boat 
was  not  delivered  me  notwithstanding  I  sent  down  to  the  Boat  to 
enquire  about  it,  on  her  Return,  but  I  have  both  my  Packets  per 
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Strachan  &  Stirling  and  notice  my  Goods  coming  round  in  Mr  John 
Smiths  Schooner,  who  doth  not  yet  appear.  I  hoped  that  Iw  this 
Opportunity  I  shou’d  have  been  enabled  to  have  made  you  a  Remit¬ 
tance  per  a  Draft  oa-your  Town,  but  the  Gentlemen  from  [whom] 

I  expected  [it]  hath  just  now  wrote  me  that  in  lieu  [of  it]  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  furnish  me  with  a  good  sett  of  Bills  on  London  in  a  few  Days 
which  shall  send  you  on  Account  if  they  may  then  be  suitable.  I  notice 
your’e  forwarding  the  3  Packets  sent  you  some  Time  agoe,  and  I 
must  beg  you  to  forward  the  3  enclosed  Letters  for  Bristol  per  dif- 
ferrent  Opportunities 

I  am  Sir 

Yours  &cr 
TR 

if  the  price  of  Rum  is  lowered  please  to  send  me  two  hhds  per  Crawdy 

Mr  Roper  Dawson  Savannah  Jan  29th.  1759 

Sir  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  5th.  Octr  last  I  can  only  acquaint  you 
that  Mr  Maxton  went  to  the  Garrison  of  St  Augustine  several  Months 
agoe  and  is  not  yet  returned  to  this  Province,  he  also  clandestinely 
removed  all  his  Effects  from  hence  so  that  I’me  much  afraid  you’l 
never  recover  a  single  Penny  for  his  Note  -  there’s  several  here,  and 
in  Carolina  also,  that  will  be  great  Sufferers  by  him. 

We  have  had  such  quantities  of  prize  Coffee  brought  here,  that 
I  cou’d  not  dispose  of  your’s  at  any  Rate,  as  its  not  very  good,  how¬ 
ever  I  shall  see  in  a  few  Days  what  it  will  fetch  at  pub.  Sale  &  the 
Proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  your  Order,  by 

Sir  Yours  &  cae 
TR 

Samuel  Lloyd  Esqr  Savannah  Georgia  Jany.  29th.  1759 

Sir  I  have  your  Favour  of  the  i8th.  Septr  last  and  notice  what 
you  say  concerning  the  Payments  you’ve  made  my  Mother  -  my 
Sister  confirms  it  and  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this  Act  of  Friend¬ 
ship.  In  your  sd  Favour  I’ve  a  Letter  for  Mr  Rae  (unsealed)  which 
I  wou’d  hope  &  have  Reason  to  beleive,  is  before  now  rendered  use¬ 
less.  In  a  former  Lre  I  acquainted  you  that  Mr  Rae  Junr  (on  Enquiry) 
assured  me  that  Mr  Stead  was  enabled  to  remit  you  the  Ballance  of 
R  &  Bs.  Act.  and  wou’d  certainly  do  it  by  the  last  Convoy  from 
Charles  Town;  however,  I  was  [no]t  intirely  satisfyed  with  this 
Assurance,  but  soon  after  [wrote]  to  a  worthy  Friend  of  mine  (Mr 
John  Smith)  who  in  reply  wrote  me  thus 
“I  have  enquired  of  Mr  Stead  if  any  Remittances  has  been  made 
to  Mr  Lloyd  for  Account  of  Rae  &  Barksdale,  which  he  tells  me 
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he  has  done  for  the  full  Amount  and  you  be  satisfyed  it  is  before 
now  intirely  ballanced  by  Mr  Baker  who  does  his  Business” 

As  Mr  Smith  is  a  Person  of  great  Integrity  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  Fact  of  what  he  writes  me  and  shall  therefore  retain 
your  Lre  to  Mr  Rae  expecting  your  next  will  confirm  the  Receipt  of 
this  Ballance  from  said  Mr  Baker.  The  Mary  Anne  Capt  Tucker 
seperated  from  the  Fleet  in  a  hard  Gale  of  Wind  near  Bermuda  and 
put  back  to  New  York  in  great  Distress,  but  I  apprehend  She’s  again 
refitted  and  sailed  before  this;  please  to  inform  me  whether  the  20 
SoLa  Bills  remitted  in  Thomson  has  yet  appeared;  there’s  no  Error 
in  your  Acct  Currt  (as  I  perceive)  except  that  Omission,  you’l  Please 
to  excuse  Brevity  being  much  hurried  to  save  this  Opportunity  for 
Chas.  Town  &  have  only  Time  to  add  that  I  am 

Dr  Sir  Yours  &cr 
TR 

I  hope  you’ve  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr  Attorney  Clifton  and 
that  he  has  paid  you  (as  promised)  his  Affairs  were  in  a  terrible 
Situation  on  his  leaving  the  Province,  as  I’ve  already  advised  you 

Mr  Josiah  Smith 

Sir  1  have  now  all  your  late  favours  together  with  my  Packets  and 
Goods  from  London  the  missing  Cask  (No  28)  contained  Raisins 
only,  therefore  of  no  great  Value.  Mills  was  gone  before  I  received 
your  Letter  which  prevented  my  Enquiry  of  him  but  I  don’t  find 
that  any  such  Cask  was  landed  here  from  his  Vessell.  I  received  the 
Compas  Saw  &  Rasps  per  Mackay  for  which  I  thank  you  and  shou’d 
be  glad  to  know  the  Cost.  I  have  hinted  to  Mr  Dixon  your  Intention 
of  returning  Joe  Rains  [tom]  Mr  Polhill,  and  notice  your  Reasons 
[for]  doing  it,  which  are  certainly  Just.  In  Yours  per  the  revd  Mr 
Zubly  I  have  25.1.6  in  our  Money  but  cannot  give  you  any  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  speedily  turning  it  into  your  Currency,  but  you  may  be 
satisfyed  of  my  Endeavours.  The  great  Ballance  of  Trade  in  favour 
of  Carolina  (where  our  Money  is  not  at  all  acceptable)  renders  it 
extreemly  difficult  for  any  single  Person  to  collect  any  Sum  in  your 
Money  as  every  one  here  is  snatching  at  it  however  I’ve  found  Means 
to  procure  the  Sum  of  ninety  one  Pounds  lately,  which  you  have 
enclosed  and  youl  pass  the  same  to  my  Credit.  I  have  not  yet  received 
the  Bills  promised  me,  else  youd  have  had  them  also  per  this  Convey¬ 
ance,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  send  them  you  soon.  I  notice  Mr  Zubly’s 
coming  to  reside  in  this  Province,  where  he’s  greatly  esteemed,  and 
I  trust  his  ministerial  Labours  will  be  crowned  with  Success 

I  am  Sr.  &cr 
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Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  Feb.  20th.  1759 

Sir  This  principally  serves  to  enclose  vou  the  first  of  Governor 
Ellis’s  Bills  on  the  Pay  Master  General  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces  dated 
the  loth,  last  December  in  favour  of  Capt  John  Milledge  for  Forty  five 
Pounds  Sterling.  Also  a  Certificate  of  our  said  Governors  payable 
to  the  late  Capt  John  Barnard  and  dated  the  i6th.  June  1757  for 
Thirty  four  Pounds  amounting  together  to  Seventy  nine  Pounds 
Sterling,  which  when  paid  you’l  carry’  to  mv  Credit.  In  respect  to 
the  Certificate  it  mav  be  necssar\’  to  notice  that  at  the  Time  of  the 
Decease  of  the  said  Capt  John  Barnard  this  Certificate  (or  rather  this 
Sett)  was  left  unindorsed,  and  was  afterwards  so  delivered  me  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Company  (or  Troop)  to  answer  a  Demand  that  1  had 
on  this  Service  [o]n  Account  of  Pay  due  to  some  of  the  Men,  but 
as  I  thought  fan]  Endorsement  wou’d  be  necessarv’  to  transfer  the 
Property  in  ’em  to  me,  I  prevailed  on  Capt  Milledge  to  supply  this 
Defect  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Companys  Affairs  at  the 
Time  of  his  succeeding  ^pt  Barnard  in  the  Command.  I  mention 
this  to  obviate  any  Doubts  that  may  arise  from  this  Endorsement 
when  the  Certificates  are  tendered  for  Payment 

I  have  now  the  Pleasure  to  advise  you  of  the  receipt  of  the  Goods 
shipt  me  in  the  Union  and  Mercury  all  in  good  order,  except  the  Tin 
Ware  and  Turnery  which  suffered  some  little  Damage 

I  am  Sir  Yours  &cr 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  P'ebrv’  25th.  1759 

Sir  I  have  your  Favour  per  Crawdy  with  the  two  hhds  Rum,  and 
notice  your  Shipping  the  Indico  in  Mitchell;  your  Letter  per  Capt 
Carlton  I’ve  also  received  together  with  the  Counterfeit  Bills  and 
thank  you  for  your  Remarks  on  your  Bad  Money  which  may  pre¬ 
vent  my  being  imposed  on  in  this  Respect  for  the  future.  Mr  John 
Rae  the  Bearer  will  deliver  you  twenty  Dollars  and  ^  1 5.0.0  in  your 
paper  Curr[enc]y  for  which  please  to  give  me  a  Credit.  I  am  really 
sorry  that  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  Promised  Bills  on  London 
per  this  Opportunity;  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Gordon  (the  Gentlemen  who 
are  to  be  Drawers)  being  now  both  in  your  Province,  but  as  I  ex¬ 
pect  Mr  Elliott  up  in  a  few  Days  1  hope  it  will  not  be  long  ’ere  you 
receiye  them;  please  to  acquaint  me  whether  sole  Leather  is  accept¬ 
able  with  you;  what  Price  it  bears  and  if  Subject  to  your  Country 
Duty?  as  I  have  a  parcel  of  it  Offered  me  from  one  of  your  Tanners, 
and  when  you  have  Leisure  shou’d  be  glad  to  receive  my  Accot.  Cunt. 
I  must  beg  the  Favour  of  you  to  forward  the  three  enclosed  Letters 
to  Mr  Thomson  by  as  many  Conveyances,  as  they  are  Cop[ies] 
pierhaps  they  may  come  in  Time  for  the  Fleet,  if  [they]  do,  as  they 
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have  no  Connextion  with  any  already  passed  thro  your  hands,  you  may 
forward  ’em  by  any  3  Ship>s  that  has  any  of  my  Letters  on  board.  I  not¬ 
ice  what  you  say  concerning  Crawdey,  and  have  delivered  Mr  Beau- 
fain  [’s]  Lre  to  our  Collectr.  and  shall  take  Care  for  the  future  that 
on  a  Like  Occasion  the  needful  shall  be  done  where  My  Property  is 
concerned.  Mr  Hooper  has  promised  me  to  furnish  his  Friend  in  your 
Town  with  the  Means  to  take  up  his  Note  per  the  present  Convey¬ 
ance,  1  hope  he’l  no[t]  disappoint  me,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  paid 
before  now 

I  am  Sir  Yours  &cr 


Messieurs  John  &  Ulrick  Tobler 

Gentlemen  The  above  Articles  amounting  to  69. 14.9 14  I  have 
sent  you  by  Mr  C  Cook  which  I  hope  may  reach  you  Safely.  As  I 
had  no  German  Serge  I  have  instead  of  it  ^nt  you  the  above  ps  of 
blue  Cloth  which  is  really  verv  good  for  the  Price  I  had  no  Camorick 
at  the  Price  you  mention  Therefore  have  omitted  that  Article  Mr 
Cook  tells  me  you  intend  to  Come  Down  soon  if  you  can  bring  me 
some  good  Tallow  I  should  be  glad 

1  am  sir  Your  &cra 


Mr  William  Thomson 


Mermaid  -  M  of  Warr 
Harrietta  -  Rains  -  London 
Littleton  -  Brown  -  do 
John  -  Butler  -  Bristol 
Savannah  Georgia  March  2d  1759 

Sr  My  last  was  the  20th.  Ultimo  which  served  only  to  enclose  you 
a  Draft  of  our  Governor’s  on  the  Pay  Master  General  of  the  Land 
Forces  for  ^[45  and  a  Certificate  of  our  said  Governor’s  to  the 
said  Pay  Master  for  /  34,  which  I  hope  may  safely  reach  you  and 
that  no  Difficulty  may  attend  their  Payment,  in  my  said  Letter  I 
also  acknowledged  the  Receipt  of  the  Goods  per  the  Union  &  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  as  the  Morning  Star,  Coates  met  with  that  Accident  near 
Portsmouth,  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  have  reshipped  the  few  Ar¬ 
ticles  she  had  for  me  on  some  other  Bottom.  I  also  wrote  you  the  5th. 
last  January,  wherein  you  were  desired  to  send  me  some  Woollens 
for  the  coming  Fall  but  as  I  shall  also  be  in  want  of  sundry  other 
Articles  at  that  Time  I  must  beg  you  to  ship  me  the  following  under 
Insurance  per  same  Conveyances 
500  yards  Irish  OSnabrig 
600  brown  Ed  inburghs  at 
400  yards  white  ditto 
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4  ps.  7/8  Irisn  Linnen  at  146.  per  yard 
2  ps  ditto  at  i6d.  per  do 

2  ps.  ditto  at  i8d.  do 
2  ps  ditto  at  2  id.  do 

4  ps.  yard  wd.  ditto  at  i8d.  do 
2  ps  ditto  at  2  id. 

2  ps  ditto  at  2S. 

2  ps  ditto  at  2/6 

6  ps.  9/8ths.  Sheeting  at  i2d. 

2  ps.  Cambrick  abonr  24s.  per  ps. 

2  ps.  ditto  at  29s.  ptr  ps. 

2  ps.  ditto  34s.  per  ps. 

6  ps.  Dowlas  16/6  per  ps 
6  ps.  ditto  20/6  per  ps. 

6  ps.  ditto  28/6  per  ps. 

4  ps.  ^  Garlix  17s.  per  ps 
4  ps.  ditto  20S.  per  ps 

4  ps.  ditto  23s.  per  ps. 

4  ps.  7/8  Garlix  at  21/6  per  ps 
4  ps  ditto  25s.  per  ps 

4  ps  ditto  26s.  per  ps 

2  ps.  striped  cotton  Hollands  at  i4d.  per  yard. 

2  ps  ditto  at  i6d.  per  yd 

2  ps  ditto  at  i8d  per  yd. 

2  ps  ditto  at  2od.  per  yd 

NB  let  the  above  cotton  Hollands  be  all  narrow  blue 
Stripes  &  the  length  way  of  the  Qoth 
4  ps.  7/8  manchester  cotton  Check  at  13d.  per  Ell 
4  ps  ditto  at  i6d.  per  do. 

4  ps  ditto  at  i9d  per  do. 

4  ps.  yard  wd.  ditto  at  1 3d  per  do. 

4  ps  ditto  at  i6d  per  do. 

4  ps  ditto  at  2od.  per  do. 

let  none  of  the  above  Checks  have  any  red  or  yellow  in 
them 

4  ps.  7/8  linnen  Check  at  9 VI  d  per  yd 

4  ps  ditto  at  loYid  per  do 

4  ps  ditto  at  1 2d.  per  do 

4  ps  yard  ditto  at  lod  per  do 

4  ps  ditto  at  I  id.  per  do 

4  ps  ditto  at  1 2  V2  d  per  do 

6  doz  scots  linnen  Handkerchiefs  at  los  per  doz. 

6  doz.  ditto  at  13/6  or  14s.  per  do. 
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8  ps.  cotton  Romall  do  at  10/9  per  ps 

4  doz  silk  &  cotton  or  Cherridery  Handkerchiefs 

4  doz  blue  &  white  paste  work  ditto  at  1 3s.  per  dozen 

4  doz  red  linnen  birds  eye  Handkerchiefs 

4  doz  blue  birds  eye  ditto 

4  doz  silk  culgee  ditto  at  25s.  per  doz 

[tom]  ditto  at  30s.  per  do 

I  doz  blue  silk  birds  eye  Handkerchiefs 

1  doz  red  silk  birds  eye  ditto 

12  ps.  good  blue  OSnabrig  about  25  yds  each  ps 
4  9/4ths.  flanders  bed  Ticks  about  18  or  19s.  each 
4  io/4th  ditto  24  or  25s.  each 
3  clouting  Diaper  a  10/6  each 

3  ditto  at  1 1  /6  each 

2  ps.  narrow  rushia  Towelling 

12  lb.  osnabrig  Thread  i9d  per  Lb 
12  lb.  ditto  in  half  pounds  a’  i5d  or  i6d 
6  lb.  different  cloth  coloured  ditto  a’  2/6 
6  lb  fine  blue  ditto  at  2/6 
6  lb.  coarser  ditto  in  half  pounds 
6  lb.  whi.  brown  ditto  at  2/3  per  lb 

4  lb.  stitching  Thread  at  3/2  per  Lb. 

4  lb.  ditto  at  3/4 

4  lb.  ditto  at  3/9 

4  lb.  scots  ounce  Thread  at  4/6  per  lb. 

4  lb.  ditto  at  6s.  per  lb 
2  lb.  ditto  at  I  os.  do 

I  lb.  ditto  at  15s.  per  do 

1  lb.  ditto  at  20s.  do. 

6  doz  broad  manchester  Tape  or  Filletting 
6  doz.  diaper  Tapes 
6  doz  ditto  narrower 
12  doz.  Bobbing  at  2/  or  2/1  per  doz 
12  doz  dutch  Pretties  blue  flowered 
8  doz.  boys  felt  Hatts  at  7  or  8s.  per  doz 
6  doz.  mens  ditto  at  1 1  /  or  12s  per  doz 
16  doz  dittos,  do.  at  14s.  per  doz 
4  doz  dittos,  do.  at  24s.  per  doz 

2  doz  Carolina  beaver  ditto  at  5s.  each 

1  doz  ditto  at  7/6  each 

2  Reams  post  Paper  at  14/  6  per  Rm 
6  Rms.  fools  cap  ditto  at  12/6  per  do 
6  Rms.  pot  ditto  at  6/6  per  do 
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2  Rms.  whited  brown  do  at  6s.  per  do 

12  doz  bed  Cords  at  8/  or  8/6  per  doz 

6  doz  hambro’  Lines  at  14s.  per  doz 

4  doz  Cod  Lines  at 

4  doz  fish  Lines  at  7/6  per  doz 

8  doz  ditto  at  5/  per  doz 

4  doz  ditto  at  3/  per  doz 

4  doz  ditto  at  2/6  per  doz 

6  doz.  pewter  Basons  sorted  chiefly  of  large  Sizes 

4  doz.  quart  pewter  Tea  Potts 

2  doz.  pint  &  half  ditto 

1  doz  copper  Tea  Kettles  sorted  chiefly  large  Sizes 

2  doz  bath  handle  Penknives  at  2/6  per  dozn 
6  doz  enamelld  handle  ditto  at  2/8  per  doz 
6  doz.  buck  ditto  at  3/6  per  doz 

6  doz  ditto  at  3/6  per  doz 

6  doz  stag  cuttoe  Knives  at  3/6  per  doz 
6  doz  ditto  at  4/  per  do 
6  doz  ditto  at  4/6  per  do 

6  doz  ditto  at  5/  per  do. 

4  doz  childs  mettal  Shoe  Buckells  at  2s/6  per  doz 
4  doz  mens  white  do.  at  4/4  p>er  doz 
4  doz  dos  do.  at  5s  per  do 
4  doz  dos.  yellow  do.  at  4/  per  do. 

4  doz  Womens  neat  white  mettal  Buckells  at  4s/  per  doz 
4  doz  sailors  strong  yellow  mettal  do.  4/6  per  doz 

2  doz  Setts  neat  wrought  pinchbeck  do  at  1 3s.  per  doz  Setts 
2  doz  Setts  steel  do.  at  8s.  per  do 

6  double  groce  flat  white  mettal  Buttons  at  4/6  per  doub  groce 

6  sing,  groce  breast  white  mettal  Buttons  at  iQd  per  groce 

6  gro.  gold  pattern  Sleeve  Buttons  at  3/  per  groce 
6m.  sorted  Needles 

2  doz  split  buck  handle  Table  Knives  &  Forks  at  2/9  per  doz 
2  doz  ditto  at  3/6  per  doz 
2  doz  ditto  at  4/  per  do 

2  doz  ditto  at  5/  per  do. 

what  is  meant  by  a  dozen  of  the  above  is  6  Knives  and 
6  Forks 

500  fish  Hooks  at  20s.  per  m 
1000  fish  Hooks  at  15s.  per  m 
1000  do.  at  I2S.  per  do 
1000  do.  at  los.  per  do 
1000  do.  at  8s.  per  do 
20m.  2od  Nails 
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2om.  lod  ditto 

let  one  half  the  above  be  done  up  in  bags  of  2m.  each 
30m.  sd  Nails  1  ,  , 

30m.  4d  ditto 

let  about  2001.  of  the  above  be  done  up  in  bags  of  6m  each 
6..0..0  Irons  Potts  sorted  chiefly  of  about  12  and  15  lb  each  with 
a  few  large  ones 

6  pr.  fire  Shovels  &  Tongs  a  2/4  per  pr 
6  pr.  ditto  a  2/10  per  pr 
6  pr  ditto  a  3/6  per  pr 
12  pr  trace  Chains  32/9  per  pr 
12  pr  ditto  a  3/9  per  pr 

6  pr  stronger  ditto  of  about  12  Lb.  or  14  Lb.  weight  per  pr 


3  pr  sad  Irons  at  1/9  per  pr 
3  pr  ditto  at  2/2  per  pr 

3  pr  ditto  at  2/6  per  pr 

3  pr  ditto  at  3/  per  pr 

1  . .  2  . .  o  Iron  Wedges  for  splitting  Wood  -  different  Sizes 

2  doz  box  Locks  at  5/  per  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  6/  or  6/6  per  doz 
2  doz  ditto  at  7  or  7/6  per  doz 

2  doz  chest  do  at  7/6  or  8s.  per  doz 
6  Grindstones  holed  at  2od  each 

9  ditto  at  2/6  ea. 

3  ditto  at  4/  ea. 

6m.  good  gun  Flints 
3  . .  o . . o  duck  Shot 
3  . .  o . .  o  bristol  do. 

3  . .  o . .  o  swan  do. 

50  Lb.  Westons  pigtail  Tobacco  in  half  pounds  &  made  up  in  Two 
Boxes 

3  doz  mens  single  channel  Pumps 

8  Woms.  scarlet  Ooaks  about  6/6  or  7/6  each 

4  ditto  about  9s.  or  9/6  ea 

2  doz  mens  plain  wove  worsted  Hose  at  35s.  per  doz 
2  doz  dittos  plain  knitt  ditto  at  36s.  per  doz 

6  doz  small  cheap  Looking  Glasses  such  as  are  used  for  the  Indian 
Trade 

2  doz  mens  buck  Skin  Gloves  not  those  with  stiffened  Tops 
2  doz  wash  Leather  do 
6  pr  Bellows  at  2s/  each 
6  pr  ditto  at  3s.  each 
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I  shall  be  glad  if  you’l  divide  the  foregoing  Order  so  that  the  Goods 
may  be  shipt  on  two  Bottoms  and  in  Case  they  cannot  be  got  ready 
to  come  out  with  the  Articles  ordered  in  mine  of  the  5th  last  January, 

I  must  beg  you  to  forward  them  by  the  Two  next  Opportunities 
afterwards.  I  have,  as  youl  notice,  afHxed  the  Prices  to  most  of  the 
Goods,  before  mentioned,  which  is  not  intended  to  confine  you  in- 
tirely  to  those  identical  Prices,  but  only,  where  they  cannot  be  had 
at  such  Rates  that  you  woud  come  as  near  them  as  possible.  If  any 
Vessells  shoud  offer  for  this  Province  in  Time  youl  doubtless  give  such 
the  preference,  if  not  they  must  come  into  Charlestown  or  Beaufort. 
Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr  will  receive  them  at  Charles  Town  and  Messrs. 
Gordon  &  Elliott  at  Beaufort.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  you  some 
Considerable  Remittances  the  latter  End  of  this  year  and  shall  only 
add  that  I  hope  this  may  meet  you  in  better  Health  than  when  you 
last  wrote  me  &  that  1  am  Sir 

Yr  very  hble  Servant 

Thomas  Rasberiy^ 

Mr  John  Smith  Savannah  March  8th  1759 

Sir  Your  new  Overseer  came  to  me  two  Days  agoe  and  Desired  me  to 
inform  you  that  he  intends  to  quit  your  Plantation  about  the  20th 
of  this  Month  as  the  Place  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  him  and  as  he  says 
doth  not  Answer  his  F.xpectation  of  it  I  disired  him  to  Consult  Mr 
Bryan  before  he  resolved  on  leaving  your  Service  as  I  apprehendded 
he  was  under  some  contract  with  you  for  a  Time  certain  and  also 
urged  the  Damage  you  might  probably  Sustain  by  his  leaving  the 
Plantation  before  you  could  procure  an  Overseer  but  he  yet  seemed 
to  be  Determined  to  return  to  Carolina  as  soon  as  possible 

Mr  Bryan  is  now  absent  from  Ids  Plantation  but  as  soon  as  he 
returns  he  shall  be  acquainted  herewith 

As  we  could  not  get  possibly  a  Boat  to  carry  your  Rice  to  Beau¬ 
fort  Mr  Russell  &  I  thought  it  proper  to  offer  it  to  Mr  Mackenzie 
of  your  Town  who  is  Loading  a  Vessell  for  the  W.  Indies  on  Con¬ 
dition  of  its  being  replaced  in  Charles  Town  which  he  excepted  the 
Barrels  were  very  light  &  he  [h]as  returned  5  of  them  again  on  ac¬ 
count  of  there  Quality  which  is  really  very  bad  Rice  tho  1  apprehend 
he  may  have  taken  some  on  Board  of  the  same  Quality  unperceivcd 
If  you  propose  to  come  up  here  Soon  I  shoud  be  glad  if  youd  please 
to  bring  with  you,  or  send  it  me  when  you  have  Leisure 

Mr  William  Banbury  Savannah  March  8.  1759 

Sir  In  Consequence  of  your  Letter  to  Mr  Habersham  I  have  sup¬ 
plied  Capt  Longstaff  with  Ten  Pounds  Sterling  which  was  all  he 
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required  else  I  should  have  Readily  furnished  him  with  the  extent  of 
what  you  mention  in  your  said  Letter  for  the  above  sum  he  has  given 
me  his  Draft  on  you  which  I  shall  make  no  Use  of  provided  I  can 
Dispose  of  his  Wine  That  I  now  daily  expect  from  Ogeeche,  w[h]ere 
he  loaded  tho  I’me  afraid  it  will  not  meet  with  a  speedy  Sale  a[s]  a 
Vessell  from  Gibralter  and  Madeira  has  lately  brought  in  a  pret[ty 
good]  Quantity.  Mr  Pruniere  has  not  yet  paid  that  small  Balance 
but  he  promises  to  do  it  soon  he  has  been  greatly  reduced  lately  by 
the  loss  of  his  Vessel  &  Cargoe  uninsured  which  makes  me  the  less 
Strenous  for  this  as  well  as  for  a  more  Considerable  Ballance  he  owes 
me.  I  am  Sir 

Your  Obedient  Servant 
Thomas  Rasberry 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  March  8.  1759 

Sir  My  last  was  of  the  25th,  last  which  I  hope  Mr  Rae  has  Delivered 
you  The  present  is  only  to  desire  you  to  forward  the  enclosed  Letters 
for  London  by  any  Opportunitys  that  may  Offer  for  any  Ports  of 
Britain  the  2  to  Mr  Thomson  are  Copies  (but  of  none  already  sent 
you)  and  as  its  probable  you  may  receive  from  me  2  Copies  more 
of  these  before  they  can  leave  Charles  To.  to  prevent  Mistakes  1  have 
marked  them  on  their  Backs  thus  A  and  the  following  Copies  will 
also  have  the  same  marks.  I’me  a  good  Deal  concerned  at  Mr  Grey 
Elliott’s  long  Stay  in  your  Province,  which  obliges  me  so  long  to 
defer  sending  the  Bills  he  has  engaged  to  give  me  on  London  but 
I  think  his  Affairs  here  must  require  his  return  ere  long.  I  can  only 
add  at  present  that  I  am 

Sir  Yours  &cra 

Mr  William  DeBrahm  Savannah  8  [March]  1759 

Sir  I  have  sent  you  per  Mr  Griner 

I  ps  Linnen  1.15.0 

I  pr  Girls  Shoes  0.3.2 

I  Cag  Rum  qt.4‘4  gallons  @  5/6  1.3-4 54 

The  Linnen  is  the  Nearest  to  the  sample  you  sent  me  of  any  1  have 
&  I  hope  may  be  suitable. 

I  am  Sir  Yours  &cra 

Mr  John  Smith  Savannah  19th  March  1759 

Sir  Sometime  agoe  1  Advanced  Mr  Grey  Elliott  a  Sum  of  Money 
in  our  Currency  which  he  promised  (partly)  to  repay  me  by  a  Draft 
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on  Mr  Thomson  which  said  Draft  I  have  repeatedly  assured  Mr 
Josiah  Smith  should  be  sent  him  for  my  Account  but  when  Mr  Elliott 
Delivered  me  the  Bills  a  few  Days  agoe  he  desired  them  not  to  be 
negotiated  but  remitted  directly  to  Mr  Thomson  which  he  was 
promissed  should  be  done  but  as  I’me  now  obliged  to  disappoint  Mr 
Smith  as  to  the  Bills  to  whom  1  want  to  make  a  payment  I  must  beg 
you,  Sir,  to  pay  their  amount— St.Lg  into  his  Hands,  and  remit 
the  Bills  for  your  own  Account  the  first  and  second  of  which  are 
here  enclosed  and  the  remainr.  will  follow  as  opportunities  offers. 

Mr  Maxton  is  returned  here  again  in  order  to  compromize  his 
Affairs.  I  met  the  majority  of  his  Creditors  three  Days  agoe  when  it 
was  proposed  to  grant  him  a  Ere  of  Licence  for  3  years;  the  state 
of  Accounts  were  laid  before  us  whence  it  appeared  he  was  behind 
hand  about  >{^800  StLn  Graham  has  since  told  me  he  was  sure  it  must 
be  a  great  deal  more  and  he  declined  coming  in  as  I  did  untill  I  knew 
your  Pleasure.  Simpson  tells  me  that  Jamieson  Robertson  &  Baillie, 
be  Costa  &  Farr  and  indeed  all  the  Carolina  Creditors  (except  you) 
had  empowered  him  to  sign  the  Licence  in  their  Behalfs  which  he 
was  ready  to  do  provided  Graham  would  do  the  same  but  as  he  re¬ 
fused  the  Matter  lies  still  in  Suspence  and  I  therfore  should  be  glad 
to  know  your  Mind  as  soon  as  possible  as  to  any  scheme  of  this 
Nature  that  may  yet  be  offered.  We  are  informed  that  theres  a 
Probability  of  the  Cargoe  of  the  Dutch  Vessel  in  your  Harbour  being 
condemned  should  it  prove  so  we  should  be  glad  if  you  could  buy 
for  us  2  or  3  Hogsheads  brown  Sugar  i  Hhdd  pow.  Do.  and  2  or  300 
lb.  Coffee  provided  they  sell  low.  I  have  acquainted  Mr  Bryan  of 
your  Overseers  intenti[onl  of  quitting  your  Plantation. 

I  have  already  inform’d  you  that  (before  your  last  Letter  came 
to  hand)  28  barrels  of  your  Rice  was  delivered  Mr  Mackenzie  the 
27  Ultimo  Nt.  13,408  lb  to  be  returned  or  paid  for  in  Charles  Town 
of  which  he  tells  me  his  Partner  (Mr  Moody)  has  been  advised  the(y] 
refused  5  barrells  1  have  sold  here  per  retail,  at  8/  per  100  lb  and 
credited  you  therewith 

1  am  Sir 

Yours  &cra 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  19  March  1759 

Sir  Just  after  I  wrote  you  last  Mr  Elliott  came  up  from  Beaufort 
and  belivered  me  the  (so  long  expected)  Bills  on  Mr  Thomson  but 
at  the  same  Time,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  desired  me  to  remit 
’em  for  my  own  Acet.  &  not  suffer  ’em  to  be  negotiated,  tho  he 
seem’d  to  be  certain  of  their  meeting  due  Honour;  now  as  he  hath 
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laid  me  under  this  disagreeable  injunction  I  must  beg  you  to  dispense 
with  my  Promise  as  to  the  Bills  the  amount  of  ’em  ^  8o  Sterln  1  have 
Desired  mr  John  Smith  to  pay  you  for  my  Acct.  to  whom  I  now  send 
the  Draft,  as  they’l  goe  directly  from  him  to  Mr  Thomson.  I’me 
sorry  I  am  thus  obliged  to  disappoint  you  as  to  manner  of  this  pay¬ 
ment  but  you  see.  Sir,  I  cannot  consistently  avoid  it. 

1  hope  Mr  Hooper’s  Note  is  now  paid  please  to  acquaint  me  whether 
you  have  Done  any  thing  with  the  Indicoe  Seed  sent  you  last  year 
&  whether  anymore  of  the  maps  hath  been  parted  with  since  you 
furnish’d  me  with  last  Account 

I  am  Sir 

Yours  &cra 

PS  I  have  enclosed  you  2  more  Copies  of  those  Letters  sent  you  the 
8th  Instant  for  Mr  Thomson  which  please  to  forward  per  seperate 
Conveyances,  if  one  of  them  could  go  from  N  York  it  be  so  much 
the  better 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  23  March  1759 

Sir  I  hope  you  have  received  my  L.etter  per  Mr  Mackenzie’s  Nephew 
who  went  home  a  few  Days  agoe  over  [lan]d  and  that  it  may  suit 
Mr  John  Smith  to  pay  you  for  my  Account  eighty  Pounds  SterLn 
agreeable  to  what  1  wrote  him  per  said  Opportunity.  This  is  to  re¬ 
quest  you  to  Send  me  200  lb  Sope  &  6  Toblers  Almanacks  sold  by 
Mr  Viart  per  next  Conveyance  the  sope  is  not  for  my  Use  but  to 
assist  a  poor  man  Mr  Cunningham  who  sells  it  again  and  on  whom 
it  seems  Messrs.  Ogilvie  and  Ward  had  a  Demand;  and  in  Consequence 
of  which  he  says  he  remitted  ’em  31  Spanish  Pistoles  &  150  Dollars  & 
the  Receipt  thereof  They  never  acknowledged  I  must  therefore  beg 
of  you  to  enquire  of  them  about  it  and  prevail  on  them  to  send  him 
their  Account 

I  am  Sir  &cra 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  March  26  1759 

Sir  I  have  your’s  of  the  14th  Instant  and  notice  your  receipt  of  the 
^(46  sent  per  Mr  Rae  This  comes  per  Mr  Tobler  who  brings  you  30 
Dollars  more  &  j^i  3.1.3  in  your  Currency  for  which  you’l  please 
to  Credit  me  with.  I  notice  your  remark  on  Sole  Leather  which  puts 
me  to  a  Stand,  as  the  Tanner  demands  d'/Jd  per  Lb  for  it  here.  I’me 
not  a  little  Surprized  that  Mr  Hooper’s  Note  remains  yet  unpaid. 
I  have  spoke  to  him  again  about  it  and  tells  me  (as  he  did  before) 
that  he  had  enabled  his  Friend  Mr  George  Abbott  Hall  at  Mr  Inglis’s 
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to  take  it  up,  to  whom  be  pleased  to  applyi  if  it’s  yet  in  your  hands 

I  am.  Sir  &ca 


Mr  William  Thomson 


Brittania  -  Fowler  -  Bristol 


Hungerford  -  Walker  -  Orkneys 
John  -  Butler  -  London 
Mermaid  -  M  of  Warr 


Savannah  Georgia  27th.  March  1759 
Sir  Since  I  wrote  you  the  2d.  Instant  an  old  Correspondent  of 
Messrs.  Harris  &  Habersham  has,  applyed  to  me  to  serve  him,  with 
Goods,  which  Ive  engaged  to  do,  but  as  his  [order]  is  somewhat  con¬ 
siderable,  I  am  obliged  to  trouble  you  again  in  order  to  make  an 
Addition  (to  those  dready  desired  from  you)  of  the  following  Ar¬ 
ticles  to  come  out  as  soon  as  possible,  under  Insurance  and  consigned 
agreable  to  the  Directions  contained  in  my  former;  Vizt 
6  ps.  18  yard  Callicoe 

12  Ib.  black  and  white  barley  com  Beads  assorted 
12  lb.  common  ditto  do 

3  lb.  Agate  ditto 

4  doz  silver  Indian  ear  Bobs  a  thin  light  kind 
8  doz  white  mettal  ditto 

12  groce  yellow  pea  Buttons  about  2  2d.  per  groce 
12  lb.  brass  Wire  of  different  Size 
100  lb.  brass  Kettles  sorted 
4  groce  red  Cadice 
12  lb  Vermillion  in  boxes 

6  Nests  red  gilt  Trunks  of  5  or  6  in  a  Nest  from  the  smallest  up¬ 
wards 

as  the  foregoing  are  calculated  for  the  Indian  Trade  1  must 
beg  you  to  acquaint  yourself  of  the  right  Sorts  of  those 
Articles  that  are  now  exported  for  that  purpose,  particularly 
in  Respect  to  the  Beads 
3  doz  snaffle  bridle  Bitts  about  3s.  per  doz 
3  doz  do  4s.  per  do 

3  doz  do  5/6  or  6s.  per  do 

2  doz  stirrup  Irons  about  5s.  per  doz 
1  doz  do  7/6  per  do 

1  doz  do  10s.  per  do 

4  doz  Spurrs  about  6s.  per  dozn 

2  doz  do  I2S.  per  do 

6m.  Sadlers  Tacks 

2  doz  common  Bosses 
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2  ps.  red  &  white  embossed  Serge  at  izd  or  13d  per  Yard 
i  ps.  purple  and  white  ditto  same  Price 

1  ps.  either  a  yellow  figure  or  a  yellow  ground  about  15  per  yd 

2  ps.  blue  &  white  striped  Linseys  narrow  Stripes 
[tom]  red  striped  ditto 

I  TC  white  Linseys  about  13d.  per  yard 

I  End  (or  about  10  or  12  yards)  of  chocolate  coloured  broad  Qoth 
about  i2S./  per  yard 

I  End  (about  same  quantity)  of  light  coloured  ditto 
I  ps.  narrow  brown  Cloth  (qty.  about  18  yards)  at  2 2d.  per  yard 
I  ps.  ditto  about  24  yds.  at  23d.  or  2s./ 

I  ps.  yard  blue  ditto  abt  28  yards  at  5s  or  5s/ id 
5  ps.  Shalloons  to  suit  the  above 
I  ps.  fine  blue  Shalloon  1 

1  ps.  fine  Scarlett  ditto  ) 

2  bags  mohair  Buttons  to  suit  the  fine  Cloths 

1  ps.  blue  nap’t  Witney s  about  24  yds 

2  doz  mens  yam  Stockings  at  10/6  per  doz 
2  doz  do  at  I2S.  per  doz 

2  doz  boys  do  at  8  or  9s.  per  doz 

3  doz  mens  ribbd  Hose  at  36s  per  doz 

1  am  ako  desired  by  a  Hatter  here  to  procure  him  the  following 
hat  Fumture  Viz 

18  doz  hair  hat  Buttons 
18  doz  common  Looping 
18  doz  hat  strings  or  Banding 
18  doz  hat  Frogs 

2  lb.  blue  Gaik 

4  lb.  Verdigrease 
2  fine  bow  Strings 
2  coarse  ditto 
2  cloathiers  Cards 

Please  to  send  also  for  one  of  our  Silver  Smiths 
I  pair  brass  Flasks  of  6  Inches  \  ^  .  o-. 

1  pair  ditto  of  8  Inches  ;  f”  ““'"S  S'''" 

I  doz  flat  Files  1  .  „  ,  ,  .  , 

1  doz  half  round  do.  /  '”"8  ''''"8  SUv'r 

I  smiths  Hammer  about  3  Lb.  weight 
12  lb.  Emmeiy 

6  very  good  Hones  for  setting  Razors 

I  have  only  to  repeat  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  you  a 
good  remittance  the  coming  Fail  and  am  Sir  &ca. 
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Messrs.  Devonshier  Reeve  &  Lloyd 

Savannah  Georgia  March  27th  1759 
Gentlemen  I  enclosed  you  the  loth.  last  January  Two  Setts  Bills 
Exchange  amounting  to  ninety  Pounds  Sterling,  which  I  hope  have 
safely  reached  you  and  met  with  due  honour  -  in  my  said  Letter  I 
acquainted  you  that  as  Capt  Forten  arrived  in  Carolina  so  very  late 
in  the  Winter  Season,  that  I  had  almost  lost  the  sale  for  the  woollens 
you  shipt  me  by  him  that  I  shoud  have  a  Sufficiency  for  my  next 
Winters  Demand,  and  consequently  then  thought  that  I  shoud  have  no 
manner  of  Occasion  to  trouble  you  with  any  other  Order  for  the 
present  year  but  as  I  have  lately  had  a  good  Proposal  for  extending 
my  Bussiness,  I  must  request  you  to  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  the 
following  under  Insurance  marked  T  R  Namely 
3  ps.  striped  Duffills 

300  yards  best  white  PLains  about  1 3d.  per  yard 

100  yards  good  blue  PLains  about  same  price 

2  ps.  blue  Strouds  wormed  thus  [design  drawn  in  manuscript] 

2  ps.  ditto  ”  ”  ” 

2  ps.  red  ditto  w  ormed  in  same  Manner 

2  . .  o . .  o  frying  Pans  sorted 

2  . .  o . .  o  Iron  Potts— midling  Sizes 

3  doz  small  ditto— or  Isop  Potts 
6  doz  Indian  Hatchetts 

3  doz.  somewhat  larger 

4  doz  broad  Hoes  about  15/6  or  i6s.  per  doz 
2  doz  narrow  ditto 

4 . .  o . .  o  Iron  Hoops  for  Casks  done  up  in  flat  bundles  of  i  . .  o . .  o 
each 

30m.  8d.  Nails  -  20m.  of  which  in  Bags  of  4m.  each 
If  no  Vessels  shoud  offer  for  this  Province  direct  youl  please  to 
consign  them  to  Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr  in  Charles  Town,  and  as  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  you  suitable  Remittances  I  have  only  to  add 
that  I  am  Gentlemen 

Yr.  most  hble  Servant 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  31st  March  1759 

Sir  As  I  have  wrote  you  pretty  fully  lately  I  have  nothing  at  present 
to  trouble  you  with  except  to  request  your  care  in  forwarding  the 
4  enclosed  Letters  for  London  &  Bristol;  they  are  2  originals  and  their 
Copies  and  may  go  per  the  first  two  Conveyances  that  may  offer 
for  any  Port  of  Britain 

I  am  Sr.  &ca 

I  have  marked  these  on  their  Backs  B 
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Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  April  2d.  1759 

Sir  1  have  made  bold  by  the  present  opportunity  of  Capt  Talbert 
to  trouble  you  with  the  forwarding  of  four  more  Copies  of  those 
Letters  enclosed  you  the  31  Ulto  per  Mr  Mackenzie  (Marked  on 
their  backs  B)  providded  their  may  not  be  sufficient  Opportunities 
to  send  them  away  direct  to  England,  you  may  put  some  of  ’em  on 
board  any  Vessells  that  may  offer  for  Lisbon  and  shall  be  Obliged 
to  you  note  their  Conveyances  as  well  off  those  other  Letters  you’ve 
lately  received  from  me 

I  am  Sir  &ca 

Thos  Rasberry 

P  S  Yesterday  our  Pilot  inform’d  us  that  last  Wednesday  he  saw 
off  our  Light  House,  3  large  Vessells  standing  for  your  Bar  one 
of  which  he  sopposes  to  be  the  Henrietta  Capt  Rains  (as  he  knows 
the  Vessell)  should  it  prove  so,  any  any  Goods  on  board  her  for  me 
please  to  load  ’em  in  Talbert  if  he  comes  back  here  again  direct 
Samuel  Lloyd  Savannah  Georgia 

Messrs  Byvanck  &  Co  Georgia  April  2  1759 

Gentlemen 

Agreeable  to  your  Order  we  have  put  on  board  Capt  Law  Twelve 
Barrels  Rice  as  per  the  enclosed  Invoice  (which  as  you’l  notice  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  Amount  of  what  we  receiv’d  from  Mr  Qifton’s  protested 
Bill  8/5-374  Sterling 

We  hope  you’re  now  Satisfied  and  that  we  may  receive  no  more 
Complaints  on  this  Subject,  more  especially  when  we  assure  you  that 
several  Debts  in  your  Sales  are  yet  unsatisfied,  nor  have  we  any  Pros¬ 
pect  of  recovring  some  of  them  notwithstanding  we  have  made  ’em 
good  to  you  contrary  to  custom 

We  are  Gent  Yours  &cra 

P  S  you  have  herein  Capt  Law’s  Bill  Lading  for  the  Rice 

Messrs  John  &  Ulrick  Tobler  Savannah  April  12  1759 

Gentlemen  I  received  the  Almanacks  you  sent  me  from  Charles 
Town  and  shall  send  some  of  them  to  the  Southward  as  you  Desire. 
The  Goods  that  you  bespoke  I  have  now  Deliver’d  to  Mr  Shanols 
in  your  Boat  as  per  the  enclosed  Bill  parcells  amounting  to  156.7 .4^/2 
Sterg  which  I  wish  safe  to  your  Hands.  I  have  a  parcel  of  Goods  Just 
arrived  at  Charles  Town  in  Capt  Raines  from  London  Should  you 
want  any  more  Articles  before  you  come  Down  again  you’l  please 
to  acquaint  me  &  they  shall  be  sent  you  by 

Gentlemen 

Yours  &cra 
Thomas  Rasberry 
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The  Pomeranias,  Irish  Linnens,  cotton  Checks  DowLas,  Stockings, 
Nonsoprettys,  Caps,  Laces  Gartering,  thread  Buttons,  Nutmegs  &  mo¬ 
hair  Buttons  are  all  in  a  Trunk.  TTie  Narrow  Cloth,  Shalloons  & 
Buckram  in  a  bundle  No  12  striped  Linseys  a  Bundle  No.  12.  Blue 
Witneys  Do.  32  Red  Lead  in  a  small  Cag 


3/4  Checks  Thimbles 
Rules  files  &  Tax 


j-  in  a  bundle  no  Mark 


Allom  in  a  bag  Currans  in  a  bag 

Shoes  &  Gimblets  in  a  bag;  Nails  in  6  Bags  &  the  other  Articles  are 
Loose 


Mr  Cornelius  Cook  Savannah  April  13th.  1759 

Sir  I  received  your  Letter  per  Shanols  and  had  prepared  as  many 
of  the  Articles  you  wrote  for  as  I  had  but  he  refused  to  take  any  of 
them  in,  as  his  Boat,  he  says  is  already  as  deep  as  she  can  Swim  he 
also  refused  several  other  Articles  besides  yours,  on  this  Account  so 
that  we  must  for  another  Opportunity 

1  am  Sir 

Yours  &cra 

Mr  Roper  Dawson  Savannah  Georgia  April  14  1759 

Sr.  I  sometime  agoe  acquainted  you  with  the  situation  of  Mr  Max- 
tons  Affairs  and  that  he  had  left  the  Province  but  however  he  is  re¬ 
turned  again  and  has  made  some  Proposals  to  his  Creditors  of  Com¬ 
pounding  which  the  Majority  of  them  have  Accepted  if  you  think 
proper  to  come  into  those  Measures  that  I  shall  accept  on  account 
of  a  much  larger  Demand  1  have  on  him  you’l  Please  to  acquaint 
me  as  soon  as  Possible 

As  your  Affair  will  remain  in  Susp[ense]  Till  I  know  your  sentiments. 
His  Proposals  have  been  Various  so  that  I  can  not  say  yet  what  the 
Terms  may  be  that  will  be  agreed  on 

I  am  Sir 

Yr.  very  Hble  Servant 
Thomas  Rasbeny 

Joseph  Butler  Esqr  Savannah  April  20  1759 

Sir  I  received  your  Letter  by  your  Negroes  Baruck  and  Frank  and 
agreeable  to  your  order  have  Delivered  them 

15  Yds  osnabrigs  @  lod.  0.12.6 

18  Best  Broad  hoes  (cost  22d  ea)  @  2/9  2.9.6 

I  quire  Paper  0.1.0 

I  Knife  0.0.9 


iC3-3-9 
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I  Should  ver\’^  gladly  have  sent  you  the  Pigtail  Tobacco  but  Mr 
Nunes  bought  the  last  I  had  Yesterday  I  exjject  some  more  very  soon 
As  to  the  Chintz  1  have  a  few  ps  by  me  but  they  are  quite  ordinary 
therefore  I  Do  not  send  any  at  present  but  I  have  a  fine  parcel  of 
English  Print’d  Cottons  Chintz  printed  Linnens  &cra  Just  arrived  in 
Capt  Rains  from  London  which  I  expect  up  from  Charels  To,  every 
Hour  Together  with  a  V’^ariety  of  other  Goods  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  Hand  I  shall  lay  aside  one  or  Two  or  more  of  the  neatest  patterns 
for  your  Choice  &  in  respect  to  the  Charge  of  whatever  you  may 
Please  to  take  of  us  you  may  be  satisfied  of  having  every  Thing  on 
the  best  Terms. 

You  will  (it’s  probable)  have  heard  of  the  Arrival  of  our  Attorney 
General  (Clifton)  and  Chief  Justice,  Grover,  both  of  which  came 
in  Capt  Rains  The  News  they  bring  is  that  the  Nation  is  [in]  High 
Spirits  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament  [are]  Unamimous  in  Carrying 
on  the  VVarr  a  great  naval  Armament  equipping  supposed  for  Canada 
and  an  immense  Sum  of  Money  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Service 
of  the  current  year.  This  is  all  the  news  at  present  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  tho’  its  said  that  Guadaloupe  is  now  entirely  in  our  Pos¬ 
session  and  that  a  Squadron  of  French  M.  of  War  have  Shipt  into 
Martinico  and  there  Block’d  in  by  Commodore  Moore,  but  we  think 
these  Two  last  Articles  may  yet  want  a  Confirmation  a  few  months 
more  may  be  productive  of  some  important  News  from  all  Quarters 

I  am  Sir  (for  W  R  &  Self) 

Yours  &cra 

P.S.  There’s  no  good  pigtail  Tobacco  in  Town  else  I  shoud  have 
bought  some  for  you 

Mr  William  Butler  Savannah  April  24  1759 

1  have  your  Letter  of  the  23d  Instant  and  have  Sent  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  Articles  per  your  Negroe  Whanny 

2  Loaves  Sugar  wt  22  lb  14  @  iid.  i.o.iiVi 

25  Yards  OSnab[rig]  @  pd.  0.18.9 

I  Ib  OSnab[rig]  Tnread  cost  ipd.  0.2.6 

I  Ib  Salt  Petre  (cost  @  Johnson  &  Co)  0,2.0 

I  Groce  Corks  0.2.0 

2.6.2  H 

As  my  Goods,  by  Capt  Rains  come  here  only  Yesterdy  I  have  not 
yet  had  Time  to  get  any  of  ’em  Landed  (except  a  very  few  Articles 
that  you  do  not  write  for)  but  1  have  some  Scots  OsnabriK  that  could 
not  be  ^ot  at  yet  in  the  Schooner  that  cost  7d  per  Yd  in  London 
that  which  I  now  send  you  is  Charged  5*/^  exclusive  the  expence  of 
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receiving  the  Bounty  and  which  I  believe  youl  find  to  be  good.  I  am 
Sir 

Yours  &cra 

P  S.  Youl  please  Sir  to  excuse  my  Desiring  you  for  the  future  to 
Direct  to  me  only  as  our  Trade  is  Carried  on  ^lely  in  my  [name] 

[To  be  continued]. 


NATHANIEL  PENDLETON’S  “SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  SEA  COAST  OF  GEORGIA  IN  RESPECT  TO  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE,  SHIP-BUILDING,  NAVIGATION,  AND  THE 
TIMBER  TRADE” 

Edited  by  Theodore  Thayer* 

Nathaniel  Pendleton  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Georgia 
for  a  decade  or  more  following  the  Revolutionary  War.  Bom 
in  Virginia,  Pendleton  left  his  home  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  join 
the  Continental  Army  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  the 
mother  country.  After  serving  five  years  with  the  Northern  Di¬ 
vision,  Pendleton,  in  November,  1781,  was  detached  to  serve 
with  General  Nathanael  Greene  in  the  Southern  Department.  As 
a  captain  of  a  company  of  artificers  he  was  one  of  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  conveyance  of  crucial  supplies  being  forwarded 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  starving  and  naked  army  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  the  South,  Pendleton  became  one  of  General  Greene’s 
trusted  lieutenants,  serving  as  an  aide-de-camp  with  the  rank  of 
major.  At  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  he  earned  by  his  valor 
and  singular  service  a  citation  by  Congress. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war,  Pendleton,  like  so  many  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution  who  had  fought  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
saw  the  great  possibilities  for  men  of  vision  and  daring  in  the  post¬ 
war  South.  Settling  in  Savannah,  Pendleton  became  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  eventually  a  United  States  district  judge.  In  1794 
President  Washington  considered  nominating  him  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  but  Hamilton,  who  thought  Pendleton  leaned 

*Dr.  Thayer  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  will  have  completed  soon  a  life  of  General  Nathanael  Greene. 
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toward  Jeffersonian  ideas,  succeeded  in  having  him  passed  by. 
Later,  when  a  citizen  of  New  York,  Pendleton  became  a  close 
friend  of  Hamilton’s,  acting  as  his  second  in  his  fatal  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr. 

In  1795  Pendleton’s  career  in  Georgia  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
His  downfall  came  in  being  one  of  the  principal  promoters  and 
financers  of  the  notorious  Yazoo  land  grab.  No  doubt  the  flames 
kindled  by  this  affair  caused  him  to  leave  the  state  within  a  few 
months  after  the  storm  broke.  From  that  time  until  his  death  in 
1821,  he  lived  in  New  York  where  he  conducted  a  successful  legal 
practice. 

The  following  article  written  by  Nathaniel  Pendleton  in  1796 
has  no  connection  with  the  Yazoo  land  cl^ms.  The  author  con¬ 
fines  his  account  to  the  regions  bordering  the  seacoast  of  Georgia, 
the  southern  part  of  which  was  still  almost  unsettled.  The  manu¬ 
script  is  among  the  Pendleton  Papers  at  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  in  New  York. 

Georgia  is  bounded  south  by  the  river  Saint  Marys,  which  dis¬ 
charges  itself  into  the  Sea  in  latitude  30*  44'  North-thence  to  the 
river  Chatahouchee  [  Chattahoochee  1,  where  the  latitude  31“  intersects 
it,  thence  west  along  that  parallel  to  the  river  Mississippi-East  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean-North  and  north-east  by  Savannah  river,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  in  latitude  31*  57'  —  and  West  by  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Creek,  Choctau  [Choctaw],  and  Chicasaw  [Chickasaw]  Na¬ 
tions  of  Indians  lie  between  the  inhabited  parts  of  this  State  and  the 
Mississippi,  the  nearest  of  whom  are  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  our  western  settlements.  It  occupies  on  the  sea 
coast,  an  extent  of  eighty  seven  english  miles  or  twenty  four  and  an 
half  marine  legue  [h'c].  In  this  space  several  rivers  discharge  them¬ 
selves  into  the  sea.  Between  the  ocean  and  the  Continent,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  islands  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent. 
Between  these  islands  and  the  main  land  there  is  an  inland  navigation 
from  Savannah  to  St.  Marys  for  small  vessels,  that  contributes  greatly 
to  the  facility  of  Transportation.  The  rivers  are: 

I  St.  Savannah.  It  rises  in  the  Apalachian  [Appalachian]  mountains 
and  running  a  southeast  course  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
without  computing  its  meanders,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea 
between  Tybee  and  Defusky  [Daufuskie]  islands.  The  Town  of 
Savannah  is  on  the  south  bank  of  this  river,  fourteen  miles  from 
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the  sea.  The  merchandise  exponed  from  this  State  in  the  year  1794 
amounted  to  501,383  Dollars.  The  returns  for  1795  are  not  yet  made 
up,  but  will  greatly  exceed  the  preceding  year. 

2d.  Ogeechee.  This  river  has  its  source  not  far  from  the  former, 
but  not  so  far  to  the  westward,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  empties  into  the  sea  twenty  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  last  mentioned  River.  Between  the  two  embouchures  lie  the 
islands  of  Tybee,  and  Little  Tybee,  Warsaw  and  Little  Warsaw,  that 
are  washed  by  the  sea  besides  several  other  well  cultivated  islands 
between  those  last  mentioned  and  the  Continent. 

3d.  Medway,  [or  Midway],  rises  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea 
and  empties  between  the  islands  of  Ossabaw  and  St.  Catharines  [St. 
Catherines].  The  little  Town  of  Sunbury  stands  on  its  south  bank 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  though  it  is  navigable  several  miles  higher. 
Ossabaw  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  between  Ogeechee  and  Medway. 

4th.  North  Newport  and  South  Newport,  two  rivers  that  rise  in 
the  flat  Country  about  forty  miles  from  the  Sea.  The  Town  of  North 
N.port  [Newport]  stands  on  the  North  Newport  to  which  place  it 
is  navigable.  They  discharge  themselves  also  after  emiting  [«c]  their 
waters  between  Ossabaw  and  St.  Catharines  [St.  Catherines]. 

5th.  Sapelo,  rises  about  twenty  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  empties 
between  St.  Catharines  [St.  Catherines]  and  Sapelo  islands. 

6th.  The  Altamaha,  is  the  largest  river  in  the  State.  Its  northern 
source  called  the  Oconee  is  not  very  distant  from  the  source  of  the 
Savannah  river,  and  runs  southeast  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Oakamulgee  [Ocmulgee],  which 
is  about  eighty  or  an  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  discharges  itself 
through  three  principle  Channels,  between  the  islands  of  Sapelo  and 
St.  Simons.  These  are  not  navigable  for  large  vessels  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  sand  banks  formed  by  the  Current.  It  has  no 
Town  on  its  banks. 

7th.  Turtle  river  rises  in  the  low  Country  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea  and  empties  between  St.  Simons  and  Jekyll  [Jekyl]  islands. 
A  Town  is  laid  out  on  its  north  bank  entirely  land  locked  called 
Brunswick  to  which  the  largest  Ships  may  go  and  ride  in  perfect 
safety,  but  as  yet  is  inhabited  only  by  one  or  two  families. 

8th.  Little  Satilla  rises  also  but  a  little  way  in  the  Country,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  Sea,  and  empties  into  St.  Andrews  Sound,  be¬ 
tween  Jekyll  [Jekyl]  and  Cumberland  islands. 

9th.  Great  Satilla  rises  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  run¬ 
ning  South  a  considerable  distance  and  then  East  emptying  into  a 
large  bay  that  lies  between  Jekel  and  Cumberland  Islands,  called 
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St.  Andrews  Sound.  It  is  navigable  to  an  old  Fort  called  Fort  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

loth.  Crooked  River  rises  about  thirty  miles  from  the  place  where 
it  empties  into  the  Sea  between  Cumberland  and  Amelia  islands.  It 
is  very  winding  and  has  excellent  land  on  its  banks. 

nth.  St.  Marys  rises  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Sea  in  a 
swamp  said  to  be  sixty  miles  through  called  Okanfemoka  [Oke- 
fenokee],  an  Indian  name.  It  runs  an  East  by  North  course  to  the 
sea  dividing  Georgia  and  the  United  States  from  the  Spanish  province 
of  East  Florida,  and  empties  between  the  large  islands  of  Cumberland 
and  Amelia. 

The  Town  of  St.  Marys  is  about  fives  miles  from  the  sea,  on  its 
North  bank.  This  town  began  to  be  settled  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  a 
most  excellent  port  and  harbor  defended  by  two  forts,  one  of  which 
is  at  point  Peter  and  mounts  fourteen  eight  and  twelve  pounders. 
It  has  a  Custom  House  and  the  post  from  Philadelphia  has  lately  been 
extended  to  it.  The  air  on  the  sea  Coast  in  this  part  of  the  State 
in  the  summer  Season  is  constantly  refreshed  by  the  Trade  winds 
of  the  west  Indies  that  blow  strongly  from  the  South  East.  The 
winters  are  so  mild  as  to  have  but  little  Frost.  Experience  has  shown 
it  to  be  extremely  healthy  all  the  year  through.  There  is  in  the  town 
a  mineral  spring  the  waters  of  which  have  been  found  very  salutary, 
although  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  any  Chymical  Analysis 
of  what  kind  of  mineral  they  are.  The  port  of  St.  Marys  affords 
a  better  navigation  for  ships  than  any  port  south  of  the  Chesapeake; 
and  the  river  is  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  for  vessels  of  a  large 
size.  Although  the  Country  south  of  the  Altamaha  is  as  yet  very  little 
inhabited,  it  is  much  the  finest  part  of  the  State.  The  lands  are  equal 
in  quality  and  much  superior  in  situation  to  those  north  of  the  river. 
The  climate  is  particularly  suited  to  the  culture  of  indigo,  rice, 
Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
many  fruits  that  do  not  grow  at  all,  or  not  so  well  in  a  more  northern 
climate  grow  here  in  perfection,  such  as  olives,  sweet  oranges,  lemons, 
besides  most  of  the  fruits  common  to  the  northern  states. 

The  Pine  timber  on  the  banks  of  St.  Marys  is  superior  in  quality, 
greater  in  quantity,  and  much  more  convenient  for  transportation 
than  on  any  other  river  in  America  of  equal  length.  The  rice  lands 
on  the  river  extend  higher  up,  than  on  the  great  rivers.  Savannah, 
Altamaha,  and  Ogeechee  which  are  greatly  subject  to  freshes  and 
the  tide  of  course  does  not  flow  any  considerable  distance  up  them. 
On  the  edges  of  the  St.  Marys  river,  there  is  in  many  places  a  remark¬ 
able  natural  bank,  that  supplies  the  place  of  an  artificial  one,  and 
by  that  means  will  save  much  labor  and  expence  in  ditching,  and 
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banking  the  swamp  land  to  make  it  proper  for  the  production  of  rice. 
The  timber  trees  are  live  oak  so  well  known  for  its  strength,  durability 
and  shape,  for  frames  of  ships.  Pine,  the  best  kinds  are  pitch  and 
yellow  pines.  The  Pine  timber  of  Georgia  commands  a  price  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  the  sugar  islands  than  any  other  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  Cedar,  red  and  white,  these  are  sufficiently  known. 
Cypress,  a  light  wood,  soft,  smooth.  The  trees  grow  very  large  and 
are  as  durable  as  Cedar.  Oaks  of  all  kinds.  Hicory  [hickory],  ash, 
walnut,  cherry,  mulberry,  poplar,  chestnut,  chinkapen  [chinkapin], 
red  bay,  as  hard,  of  the  same  colour,  and  if  it  grew  as  large  would 
be  equal  in  value  to  mahogany,  excellent  for  many  kinds  of  furniture, 
and  in  great  plenty,  and  laurel  or  magnolia  in  great  numbers.  There 
are  a  few  but  not  many  streams  on  St.  Marys  and  on  great  Satilla, 
where  saw  mills  may  be  erected  for  cutting  timber  to  supply  the 
west  Indies  and  where  vessels  may  come  and  carry  it  away. 

Emigrants  would  find  St.  Marys  the  best  part  of  America  for  im¬ 
proving  their  capital.  The  lands  they  purchase  are  every  day  in¬ 
creasing  in  value  and  the  population  of  St.  Marys  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  although  thin,  such  as  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  attending 
a  first  establishment.  They  will  find  hospitality,  and  assistance,  pro¬ 
visions  very  cheap,  and  by  the  easy  communication  by  water  to 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  they  may  obtain  constantly  every  thing 
they  want.  There  are  about  twenty  families,  besides  a  small  garrison, 
in  the  town,  and  there  are  between  two  or  three  hundred  voters  in 
the  County  of  Camden,  that  is  between  St.  Marys  and  little  Satilla 
rivers,  and  it  has  increased  very  much  lately.  In  1792,  before  the  war 
waged  with  such  violence  between  France  and  England,  the  exports 
from  the  Custom  House  at  St.  Marys  amounted  to  75,000  Dollars. 
The  war  has  since  that  very  much  interrupted  its  commerce.  There 
are,  however,  two  packet  boats  employed  in  the  trade  between  that 
and  Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  vicinity  of  the  Spaniards  has 
made  St.  Marys  a  channel  for  supplying  them  with  foreign  merchan¬ 
dizes,  and  the  inhabitants  have  always  found  a  market  among  them 
for  what  provisions  they  had  to  spare.  This  might  be  made  an  object 
of  great  importance,  for  the  winters  are  so  mild,  that  the  Cattle  mul¬ 
tiply  in  an  astonishing  manner  without  care  or  any  other  food  but 
what  the  swamp  afford,  which  are  full  of  young  cane,  that  remain 
green  all  the  winter.  They  double  their  number  in  three  years.  Hogs 
and  other  domestic  animals  may  be  raised  with  equal  facility. 

No  country  affords  so  great  a  prospect  of  success  as  the  southern 
parts  of  the  sea  coast  of  Georgia,  for  ship  building  there  are  a  great 
number  of  creeks  on  which  are  situations  proper  for  framing  and 
launching  ships  into  the  water.  The  banks  of  the  rivers,  abound  in 
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live  oak  and  red  cedar  for  the  frames  of  vessels.  Higher  up  those 
rivers  are  pitch  and  yellow  pine,  for  planks  and  beams,  and  every¬ 
where  ash,  mulberry,  and  chinkapen,  for  blocks  and  tackle.  By  an 
experiment  made  at  the  war  office,  peice  [«V]  of  pitch  pine,  two 
inches  Square,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  ship’s  beam,  required  thirty  five 
pounds  weight  more  to  break  it,  than  an  oaken  one  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  iron,  cordage  and  sail  cloth  are  all  that  would  be  required 
to  be  imported.  Workmen  must  be  got  elsewhere,  but  their  provi¬ 
sions  would  cost  little  or  nothing.  Cattle  may  be  bought  at  five 
Dollars  a  head  and  kept  through  the  year  without  any  other  expence 
than  a  person  to  prevent  their  straying  too  far.  Those  who  would 
engage  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  would  however  find  it  their  interest 
to  instruct  negroes  in  the  art  of  working  on  ships,  under  two  or 
three  master-builders,  and  there  are  Negroes  enough  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  business  of  felling  and  squaring  the  timber,  and 
sawing  the  plank  and  hauling  them  to  the  place  where  they  would 
be  wanted.  The  persons  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  getting  the  timbers  for  the  frigates  employed  at  first  white 
persons,  whom  they  brought  with  them  from  the  northern  States, 
to  fell  and  square  the  live  oak  timber;  but  after  some  experience  they 
dismissed  them  and  employed  only  Negroes.  The  plank  for  those 
Frigates  were  also  sawed  by  Negroes. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  a  stranger,  to  ask  whether  those  estab¬ 
lishments  are  entirely  secure  against  the  Indian  tribes  who  live  in  the 
wilderness  to  the  westward.  It  is  certain  that  an  apprehension  of  this 
kind  has  retarded  the  population  of  this  fine  coast.  There  were  not 
until  within  these  two  years  any  posts  or  forts  to  secure  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  against  the  attacks  of  these  savages.  There  have  been  since  a 
chain  of  small  forts  erected  along  the  frontiers  from  Colerain  on  St. 
Marys,  to  the  Altamaha.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  defeat 
of  an  extensive  combination  of  the  tribes  living  near  the  lakes  at  the 
Northward  had  so  humbled  those  who  live  on  our  southern  frontiers, 
that  they  have  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  disposition  for  peace 
by  consenting  to  deliver  up  all  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  by 
consenting  to  have  forts  and  Garrisons  erected  in  their  Country  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  which  will  effectually  curb  them. 
But  a  Banditti  of  white  men  last  autumn  having  embodied  themselves 
and  committed  some  depradations  on  the  inhabitants  of  East  Florida, 
expecting  impunity  from  the  remoteness  of  the  situation  and  having 
endeavored  to  induce  the  Savages  to  join;  on  a  representation  of  these 
circumstances  to  the  Government  by  the  agent  of  the  Indian  affairs 
and  myself,  an  addition  of  three  hundred  men  has  been  added  to  the 
force  of  the  southern  frontier.  These  Troops  are  ordered  and  have 
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taken  post  at  Colerain  and  the  burnt  fort  which  will  give  security 
effectually  to  the  whole  county  lying  between  the  St.  Marys  and 
the  great  Satilla.  The  arrival  of  these  Troops  has  already  given  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  emgrants  [h'c],  and  several  new  settlements  are  now 
making  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  secure.  The  United 
States  have  established  at  Colerain  a  magazine  of  goods  suitable  for 
Indians.  These  are  delivered  to  them  at  a  moderate  price  in  exchange 
for  their  peltries  and  their  deer  skins,  with  intention  to  make  them 
more  closely  connected  with  the  United  States  by  making  them  de¬ 
pend  on  us  for  supplies.  These  goods  arrived  with  the  troops  about 
two  months  ago,  and  will  oblige  the  Government  to  keep  at  Colerain 
a  strong  garrison  to  secure  the  public  propert\'  as  well  as  the  In¬ 
habitants.  It  is  however  certain  that  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  those  barbarous  Neighbours, 
the  nearest  of  whom  are  more  than  two  hundred  miles  and  the 
greater  part  are  five  hundred  miles  from  any  of  our  settlements. 
There  arc  only  four  tribes  remaining  southeast  of  the  rivers  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  These  are  already  surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  and 
American  States.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  much  curtailed.  They 
are  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  an  universal  opinion  prevails  founded  on 
past  experience  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  disposition  of  these 
people  that  in  some  few  years  they  will  quit  their  present  position 
and  cross  the  Mississippi  to  occupy  the  immense  plains  west  of  that 
great  river,  which  they  now  frequently  go  to  hunt,  and  from  whence 
it  is  supposed  they  came. 

Our  lands  are  of  various  kinds  and  descriptions,  both  as  to  situation 
and  soil,  ist  Rice  land,  2nd  Hammock  land,  3rd  Pine  land  sometimes 
called  Pine  barren,  4th  Oak  and  hiclk]ory  land. 

First.  Rice  can  only  be  cultivated  in  low,  flat  marshy  ground, 
which  we  call  swamp.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds.  Those  that  lie 
on  that  particular  part  of  our  navigable  rivers  to  which  the  salt  water 
does  not  ascend,  but  which  the  tide  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon  overflows.  On  all  our  rivers  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  low, 
flat  ground  that  extends  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the  river 
perfectly  level,  and  of  a  rich  and  fertile  quality.  The  rivers  are  very 
crooked,  winding  through  these  low  ground,  sometimes  touching 
the  high  grounds  on  one  Side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  from 
what  we  call  Bluffs.  From  the  place  where  the  salt  water  ceases  to 
flow,  to  the  place  where  the  tide  itself  ceases,  is  what  we  call  tide 
sv:amp  and  the  best  pitch  of  tide  (that  is  where  you  can  overflow 
the  Ground  with  the  greatest  certainity),  is  that  part  nearest  to  where 
the  salt  water  entirely  ceases.  Inland  sv:amps  are  those  marshy  places 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  Cultivator  is  obliged  to 
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collect  water  in  a  reserve  reservoir  in  the  winter  by  making  dams  to 
stop  it,  which  being  opened  in  the  summer  overflows  the  rice  ground 
below.  Rice  will  not  produce  a  good  crop,  without  standing  several 
dap  and  even  weeks  in  water.  The  fields  ought  to  be  overflowed 
rv%  ice,  to  produce  a  rich  crop.  The  uncertainitv,  of  being  able  to 
collect  sufficient  water  on  an  island  swamp  in  dry  seasons,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  draining  them  at  the  proper  time  in  wet  ones,  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  soil  has  rendered  tide  swamp  much  more  valuable, 
and  It  sells  much  higher  than  inland  swamp.  TTie  expense  of  making 
sufficient  banks  to  keep  out  the  tide  where  it  is  not  wanted,  trunks 
and  floodgates  to  let  it  in  when  it  is  wanted,  and  canals  to  drain  the 
ground,  is  greater  in  the  tide  swamp  than  on  an  inland  swamp;  but 
this  is  amply  compensated  by  the  certaintv  of  the  crop.  When  a  tide 
svi'omp  plantation  is  properly  banked  and  ditched,  the  crop  will  never, 
it  cannot  fail.  It  will  in  such  case  also  produce  immense  crops  of  Com, 
indigo,  or  hemp,  melons,  &  lately  cotton,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
and  it  makes  the  most  luxuriant  pastures  that  can  be  imagined. 

2d.  Hammock  lands.  These  are  the  lands  on  the  sea  islands  and  the 
high  ground  on  the  sea  coast,  principally  covered  with  live  oak 
timber,  but  intermixed  also  with  walnut,  hicfk]orv,  cherr\%  redbay, 
cedar  white  and  red,  oak,  and  some  pine.  These  are  the  best  lands 
for  cotton  which  within  a  few  years  has  become  a  staple  commodity 
and  is  better  suited  to  the  climate  of  St.  Marys  than  anv  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  last  year  several  planters  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  cleared  for  each  negro  as  much  as  would  buy  another,  which 
is  from  220  to  250  dollars.  The  produce  of  this  kind  of  land  is  cotton, 
indigo,  Indian  com,  peas,  pumpkins,  squashes,  potatoes,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  highland  rice,  and  melons  and  fmits  of  all  kinds,  par¬ 
ticularly  olives,  china  and  Seville  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  peaches, 
nectarines.  Plumbs.  Apples  and  cherries  grow  not  so  well  as  in  a 
colder  climate.  These  kinds  of  Lands  are  more  sought  after  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  variety  of  oysters  and  excellent  fish  in  the  Creeks 
&  rivers  in  their  neighbourhood.  This  would  be  a  great  saving  in  the 
expences  of  a  family  and  in  the  expiences  of  workman  for  ship  build¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  everywhere  game  of  all  kinds. 

3d.  Pine  land.  This  kind  of  land  is  less  valuable  for  the  soil  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  produces  tolerable  crops  of  Indian  com  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  the  acre.  It  will  also  produce  good  highland 
rice,  cotton,  peas,  and  the  best  Potatoes,  and  is  equally  well  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  the  vine  as  the  hammock 
land,  but  it  is  most  valuable  for  its  timber  where  it  is  near  some 
navigable  river  where  it  can  be  exported.  When  it  is  so  far  from 
the  landing  as  not  to  bear  the  expence  of  hauling,  it  is  worth  but 
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little,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  where  vessels  can  receive  it  on 
the  spot  where  it  is  cut,  it  becomes  highly  valuable.  I  have  known 
a  single  tree  when  cut  into  ship  plank  sell  for  twenty  five  dollars. 
No  river  in  America  has  pine  timber  equal  to  that  on  St.  Marys,  nor 
so  many  situations  convenient  for  shipping  it  away,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  Bluffs,  and  the  depth  of  water.  The  destruction 
of  the  West  India  islands  will  make  timber  an  article  of  great  demand 
for  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

4th.  Oak  and  hic[k]ory  land.  This  description  includes  that  of  Ham¬ 
mock  land,  except  that  it  is  farther  from  the  coast,  and  has  little  or 
no  live  oak.  It  is  principally  applicable  to  the  high  land  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  where  they  cultivate  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
&c.  Tobacco  will  grow  very  well  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Georgia 
near  the  sea  coast,  but  it  is  very  little  cultivated  as  the  lands  are  there 
of  the  proper  kind  for  the  culture  of  rice,  cotton  and  indigo,  the 
three  great  staple  articles  of  our  export  trade.  There  has  not  yet  been 
any  experiments  made  to  produce  wine  either  from  our  native  grapes, 
or  those  imported  from  abroad;  but  as  the  grapes  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  and,  particularly,  Madeira  grow  in  great  perfection, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  made.  Olives 
have  been  only  planted  in  gardens  and  they  grow  to  perfection.  The 
climate  is  admirably  suited  to  the  production  of  the  mulberry  tree 
that  noruishes  the  silk  worm  &  before  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
that  government  gave  a  bounty  on  silk  made  in  their  colonies,  which 
encouraged  many  people  to  cultivate  those  trees,  and  much  silk  was 
made  and  exported  from  this  State.  At  present  that  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  neglected.  Every  part  of  the  Country  affords  convenient  ma¬ 
terials  for  building.  The  best  kinds  of  timber  everywhere,  the  best 
kinds  of  clay  is  found  near  the  coasts  for  bricks,  and  stone  in  the 
interior  Country,  shells  for  lime  everywhere  on  the  coast  that  may 
be  conveniently  transported  by  water  up  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The 
climate  and  situation  resembles  very  much  the  rich  and  fertile 
province  of  Syria  but  without  the  rocks  and  mountains,  or  those 
extensive  deserts  that  bound  the  latter.  The  coast  is  full  of  fine  sea¬ 
ports  and  harbors,  secured  by  a  chain  of  islands  that  lie  in  front  of 
the  Continent,  and  experience  has  rendered  it  a  matter  of  absolute 
certainty,  but  the  country  in  general  is  healthy,  but  on  all  situations 
exposed  to  the  Sea  air  it  is  remarkably  so.  The  first  troops  that  were 
sent  to  St.  Marys  remained  there  two  years  without  having  one  man 
that  died,  or  was  even  dangerously  ill;  the  greater  part  were  then 
removed  but  those  who  remained  have  enjoyed  the  same  degree  of 
health  and  so  the  inhabitants.  The  navigation  of  St.  Marys  River  is 
so  good,  that  two  brigs  of  an  hundred  and  sixty  tons  each,  having 
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three  hundred  men,  and  cannon,  ammunition,  &  stores  for  the  troops 
on  board  ran  directly  up  to  Colerain  in  November  1795  and  landed 
the  whole  of  them  without  the  least  difficulty. 

Taxes  are  paid  in  Georgia  according  to  the  law  as  follows.  Six 
shillings  on  every  hundred  pounds  value  of  lands  according  to  the 
Classes  and  value  herein  mentioned,  viz. 


Tide  swamp  ist  quality  estimated  per  acre  at 
”  2nd  ” 

”  3rd  ” 

Pine  barren  adjoining  within  three  miles  of 
water  transportation  value  per  acre 
Inland  swamp  ist  quality  valued  per  acre  at 
”  2nd  ” 

”  3rd  ” 

Pine  barren  adjoining  or  contiguous  at 
Salt  Marsh  at 


^2-8-6 

^l-IO-O 

0-18-0 

£0-7-6 
/ 1-15-6 
0-18-6 
£0-7-6 
£o-2-0 
£o-i-o 


There  is  a  long  description  of  lands  of  different  kinds  above  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  Tide  in  the  great  rivers  at  different  valuations.  [Rates  not 
given].  Oak  and  hic[k]ory  above  the  flowing  of  the  tide  between  the 
Altamaha  and  St.  Marys  different  prices.  [Rates  not  given]. 

All  lands  on  the  islands  or  laying  [ric]  near  the  sea  coast  capable  of 


cultivation  for  com  or  indigo 

ist  quality  per  acre  at  / 1-2-6 

2nd  ”  ”  O-II-O 

3rd  ”  ”  0-5-6 

On  all  pine  land  not  contiguous  to  rice  swamp  at  o-i-o 

On  every  hundred  pounds  value  of  lots  and  improvements 

in  any  town  or  village  0-3-0 

On  every  slave  0-1-2 

On  every  four  wheel  carriage  for  pleasure  0-4-8 

On  every  hundred  pounds  of  stock  in  trade  0-3-0 

Every  lawyer  and  Physician  o-i8-8 

Every  Factor,  Broker  and  Vendue  Master  0-18-8 

On  foreign  goods  bought  or  contracted  for  by  them  0-3-0 

On  Merchandizes  sold  at  vendue  pr  >^100  0-3-0 


The  Taxes  have  been  gradually  diminishing  and  are  laid  every  year. 
They  will  probably  now  be  abolished  as  the  state  owes  but  a  mere 
trifle  and  has  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  Treasury.  The 
United  States  have  determined  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  all  the 
wars  of  Europe  by  which  means  this  Country  must  on  the  breaking 
out  of  wars,  obtain  an  immense  price  for  its  provisions  and  our  public 
Taxes  and  duties  are  not  high.  Our  articles  of  provisions  command. 
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even  in  our  own  ports,  three  times  the  visual  price,  and  our  ships  three 
times  the  usual  freight  that  are  received  in  peace. 

The  expence  of  settling  a  rice  estate  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 
Lands  surficient  for  forty  working  negroes  are  two  hundred  acres 
of  rice  land,  and  four  hundred  acres  of  timber  land 
3  dlls  [dollars]  pr  acre  1800. 

50  Negroes  great  and  small  at  125  dls  6250. 

Building,  Machines  &c.  750. 

Casualties  &  other  incidental  expenses  620. 

$10,670. 

In  this  estimate  one  year  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  clearing  the 
land,  and  ditching  and  banking  it  for  planting,  and  therefore  one 
year’s  expense  is  considered  as  so  much  capital  advanced.  The  Negroes 
are  supposed  to  be  bought  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  they  would  cost 
more,  perhaps  200  each  on  an  average.  They  might  be  imported  for 
100  dols  [dollars]  at  present.  The  Crops  produced  on  rice  estates  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  state  of  improvement  the  land  is  in.  No 
crop  can  be  more  certain  when  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
that  is,  when  the  Trunks,  Floodgates,  banks,  and  Canals,  are  in  such 
a  state,  that  the  tide  may  be  let  or[f]  and  on  at  pleasure.  Two  hundred 
acres  of  ground  may  be  cultivated  by  40  Negroes,  each  acre  of  tide 
swamp  produces  on  the  lowest  computation  1200  lb  nett  [nV]  rice 
and  on  the  highest  1800  lb.  The  lowest  price  of  rice  since  the  peace 
of  1783  has  been  two  dollars  per  hundred,  at  present  it  sells  at  six 
dollars  and  a  half  pr  hundred.  Take  the  lowest  computation  and  the 
lowest  price. 

400  tierces  of  rice  weighing  240,000  lb  at  2  dols  per  Ct  $4800 
The  barrels  that  contain  it  at  dollar  200 

5000 

deduct  expenses  1250 

Dols.  3950 

This  is  37  I  /2  pr  Ct  annual  interest  for  the  Capital  advanced.  The 
best  tide  lands  ditched  &  banked  near  Savannah  are  held  at  55  or  even 
60  dols  pr  acre  and  the  price  of  Negroes  here  are  about  200  dols.  On 
lands  and  negroes  estimated  at  these  prices  the  usual  computation  is 
from  15  to  18  pr  Q  on  the  Capital.  The  advantages  of  the  mode  1 
propose  are  that  the  lands  are  bought  cheap  near  St.  Marys  although 
they  are  perhaps  of  equal  quality;  and  that  Negroes  being  imported 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  are  much  cheaper. 

The  expence  of  settling  a  cotton  and  indigo  plantation,  is  less  than 
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that  of  a  rice  Estate,  perhaps  by  looo  Dollars.  The  crop  of  rice  is 
more  certain,  but  the  others  are  occasionally  greater.  Our  Georgia 
Cotton  bears  a  price  equally  high  in  the  english  market,  with  the 
cotton  of  St.  Domingo. 

This  discription  [f/c]  was  written  four  years  ago,  since  which  the 
quantity,  quality  and  value  of  Cotton  have  very  much  increased. 
Many  planters  in  Georgia  made  last  year  four,  five  &  some  six  hundred 
dollars  to  the  hand.  The  exports  from  Georgia  in  1794  were  $501,383. 
In  1799  the  exports  were  1,200,000  Dols.  The  County  lying  on  St. 
Marys  river  made  cotton  I  understand  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 
The  Sea  Island  Cotton  of  Georgia  is  now  the  best  Common,  &  bears 
the  best  price  of  any  Cotton  made  in  North  or  South  America,  or  the 
West  India  Islands. 

Aliens  'uiho  reside  in  Georgia  may  purchase  and  hold  lands  as  they 
were  Citizens,  &  may  sell  and  convey  or  it  shall  descend  to  their  heirs 
in  like  manner,  but  not  to  have  any  other  of  the  priviledges  [n'c]  of 
a  citizen.  Lands  cannot  be  granted  originally  to  an  alien. 

Nathl  Pendleton 
28  february  1800. 


RECONSTRUCTION  IN  GEORGIA:  THREE  LETTERS 
BY  EDWIN  G.  HIGBEE 

Edited  by  Willard  E.  Wight* 

The  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1867  and  January,  February,  and  March  of  1868 
formulated  a  new  constitution  for  the  state.  General  George  G. 
Meade,  commanding  the  Third  Military  District  of  which  Georgia 
was  a  part,  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  April  20-2 3rd  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adopting  the  constitution  and  also  to  elect  all  officers  of 
the  state  it  provided  for,  including  Congressmen.  The  campaign 
which  followed  was  one  in  which  great  bitterness  developed  as 
the  Conservatives  were  determined  to  keep  the  government  of 
the  state  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  carpet-baggers,  Negroes, 
and  Scalawags.  So  great  did  the  threats  to  public  peace  and  order 
seem  to  the  military  powers  on  the  eve  of  the  election  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  order  was  issued  on  April  4th  expressing  “the  belief  that  there 

•A  member  of  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  Atlanta. 
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existed  a  concerted  plan,  extending  widely  through  the  Third 
District  and  apparently  emanating  from  a  secret  organization,  to 
overawe  the  population  and  affect  elections.”^  The  military  and 
civil  officers  of  the  district  were  ordered  to  arrest  publishers  of 
incendiary  articles  and  to  organize  special  patrols  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  land.  Troops  were  distributed  to  supervise  the  parts 
chiefly  in  danger. 

The  pans  in  danger  were  determined  from  repons  from  the 
various  counties  and  sections  of  the  state  made  for  the  most  pan 
by  Republicans  who  feared  a  victory  by  the  Conservatives  at  the 
polls.  To  be  sure,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  recent  study  of 
the  Reconstruction  Period,  the  use  of  the  military  was  not  always 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Republicans:  “More  often  than  not  the 
Federal  soldiers  formed  their  friendships  with  the  Conservative 
Southerners,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Carpetbaggers  and  Scala¬ 
wags.  ...  In  one  Georgia  town,  a  Carpetbagger  complained  that 
the  soldiers  of  occupation  were  no  sooner  off  their  trains  before 
‘rebels’  were  buying  them  drinks.  .  .  .  ”*  This  was  the  situation 
in  Talbotton,  the  county  seat  of  Talbot  County,  Georgia,  where 
troops  had  been  sent  prior  to  the  April  election. 

The  author  of  the  following  letters,*  describing  the  consorting 
of  the  United  States  troops  with  the  Conservatives,  was  Eldwin 
G.  Higbee.^  A  school  teacher  by  profession,  Higbee  was  a  native 


1.  Edwin  C.  Wooley,  The  Reconxtruction  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1901),  45. 

2.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  The  South  During  Reconstruction,  fH65-lH77 
(Baton  Rouge,  1947),  131. 

3.  The  letters  are  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Atlanta,  through  whose  cooperation  their  publication  is  made  possible. 

4.  The  sketch  of  Higbee  and  his  political  career  is  based  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  MS  Schedule  1,  Population,  Talbot  County,  Georgia,  Eighth  Census, 
1860,  Georgia  Archives  Microfilm;  MS  Martha  Watkins,  History  of  Col- 
linsworth  Institute,  Georgia  Archives  (Typescript):  “Journal  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  People  of  Georgia,  Held 
in  the  City  of  Atlanta  in  the  Months  of  December,  1867,  and  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  1868,”  in  Allen  D.  Candler,  compiler.  The  Confederate 
Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (6  vols.,  .\tlanta,  1909-1911),  VI,  passim: 
Columbus  Daily  Sun,  April  30,  July  2,  1868;  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  at  the  Called  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Commenced  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Jvly  ith.  1868  (Macon,  1868),  passim;  “Conditions  in  Geor¬ 
gia,”  House  Miscellaneous  Document  52  (Serial  Number  1385),  40th  Con¬ 
gress,  3d  Session,  86-88;  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at 
the  Annual  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Atlanta,  January  10,  1870  (3 
vols.,  Atlanta,  1870),  passim;  Hanleiter’s  Atlanta  City  Directory  for  1871 
(Atlanta,  1871),  200. 
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of  Vermont  who  in  1867  had  been  in  Georgia  for  twenty  years. 
He  probably  resided  most  of  the  time  in  Talbotton  for  he  was 
remembered  as  one  of  the  teachers  at  Collingsworth  Institute  of 
that  place,  which  prior  to  the  Conflict  of  1861-1865  ^  flourish¬ 

ing  high  school  which  ranked  among  the  best  of  its  type  in  the 
state.  In  i860,  Higbee,  who  was  unmarried,  had  real  property 
valued  at  seven  hundred  dollars  and  personal  property  valued  at 
five  hundred  dollars.  Elected  as  one  of  the  five  delegates  from 
Talbot  County  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867-1868, 
Higbee  served  that  body  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  En¬ 
rollment.  During  the  sessions  of  the  convention  his  humanitarian 
interests  were  evidenced  by  his  advocacy  of  provisions  for  edu¬ 
cation,  homesteads,  the  elective  franchise  and  state  care  of  the 
poor. 

As  the  Radical  candidate  for  the  state  senate  from  the  district 
composed  of  Talbot,  Upson,  and  Harris  counties,  Higbee  in  the 
April  election  defeated  his  opponent  by  287  votes.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  at  the  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  began  in  July,  Higbee  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  in  the  Senate  and  his  fellow  citizen  of 
Talbot  County,  Marion  Bethune,  headed  the  same  committee  in 
the  House.  In  addition,  Higbee  was  chairman  of  the  Senate’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Enrollment.  Although  a  champion  of  the  Negro,  it  was 
Higbee’s  duty  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  to  investigate  the  charges  against  the  Negro  delegate 
from  Chatham  County,  Aaron  Alpeoria  Bradley,  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  and  was  therefore  ineligible  to  his  seat. 
In  spite  of  a  vigorous  contest,  Bradley  was  expelled  on  August 
1 3th  with  Higbee’s  vote  one  of  the  five  against  the  measure.  When 
the  two  remaining  Negro  members  of  the  Senate  were  expelled, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  color,  Higbee  and  five  other  members 
entered  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Senate,  declaring  the 
denial  of  seats  solely  on  the  basis  of  color  as  unconstitutional  and 
void.  Following  the  expulsion  of  the  Negro  members  of  the 
House,  Higbee  was  one  of  fourteen  white  Senators  and  twenty 
white  Representatives  together  with  the  thirty-one  excluded  Negro 
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members  who  on  September  i8,  1868,  signed  a  “Memorial  of  the 
Members  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  and  Others,  Relative  to  the 
Illegal  Organization  of  that  Body  Under  the  Reconstruction  Acts” 
because  the  colored  members  had  been  expelled. 

In  January,  1869,  Higbee  with  seven  other  members  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  signed  a  memorial  “To  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uni  fed  States  Congress”  as  “white  men 
of  the  republican  party  and  members  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia”  who  “beg  leave  to  state  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  refugeed  to  this  city  [Atlanta]  since  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly”  in  order  to  es¬ 
cape  “personal  injuries  at  the  hands  of  white  men  in  our  respective 
counties,  calling  themselves  democrats.”  As  far  as  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  Higbee’s  final  political  act  was  his  service  in  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  in  January  of  1870.  He  is  listed  in  the  1871 
Directory  of  Atlanta  as  “Higbee,  Col.  E.  I.,  ex-senator”  who  was 
boarding  with  the  yardmaster  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail¬ 
road.  After  this  he  drops  from  sight. 


Sunday,  Talbotton,  Ga. 

April  19,  ’68 

Major  J.  R.  Lfwis^  Dr  Sir:  —  Allow  me  briefly  to  make  known  to 
you  our  situation  here  since  the  arrival  of  troops  on  Friday  last.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  their  arrival  all  was  much  more  quite  &  threats 
for  the  most  part  had  ceased  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  orders 
issued  bv  Gen.  Meade,  and  the  arrest  of  suspicious  persons  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  I  had  felt  at  liberty  to  pass  through  the  Counties  of  Upson 
&  Harris  in  company  with  my  friend  J.  T.  Costin.®  Our  meeting  in 
those  counties  were  undisturbed  though  we  found  that  great  efforts 


5.  John  R.  Lewis,  44th  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  Assistant  Inspector  General 
of  the  Sub-District  of  Georgia.  Atlanta  Daily  New  Era,  January  17,  1868; 
Atlanta  Constitution,  June  19,  1868. 

6.  John  T.  Costin,  a  native  of  Virginia,  had  been  in  Georgia  only  one 
year  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Contention  of  1867-1868 
where  he  played  a  small  part.  In  the  election  of  .\pril,  1868,  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  which  seat  he  was  declared  ineligible 
on  September  3,  1868,  but  to  which  he  was  restored  in  January,  1870,  after 
Negroes  had  been  ruled  eligible  to  hold  office.  Candler,  comp..  Confederate 
Records  of  Georgia,  VI,  passim;  Journal  of  the  House,  tK68,  passim;  Colum¬ 
bus  Daily  Bun,  April  30,  1868;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  at  the  Annual  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Commenced 
at  Atlanta,  January  10,  1810  (2  vols.,  Atlanta,  1870),  passim. 
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had  been  made  to  intimidate  &  in  Harris  Co.  all  organization  of  the 
Reconstruction  party  had  been  prevented. 

On  my  return  to  Talbotton,  I  was  met  in  the  streets  by  the  present 
Ordinary  who  informed  me  that  a  military  force  lo  in  number  had 
just  arrived  and  much  to  his  surprise  had  declined  to  occupy  a  room 
at  the  Court  House  and  instead  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the 
very  den  of  those  uho  are  our  ivorst  enemies  &  u'hose  company  / 
would  shun  as  I  would  the  rattle  snake.  I  immediately  passed  to  their 
quarters  and  to  those  in  command  made  known  confidentially  what 
prejudices  their  situation  was  likely  to  excite  and  I  believe  stated  to 
them  that  my  life  &  that  of  Mr.  Costin  had  been  threatened,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out  the  men  at  that  very  time  in  intimate  com¬ 
munion  with  their  party,  who  had  openly  boasted  of  being  leaders 
of  a  clan,  &  had  repeatedly  asserted  that  my  turn  &  the  turn  of  others 
would  come  next  for  assassination.  During  the  same  day  I  learned 
from  others  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  that  their  only  companions 
at  the  Grog  Shops  &  other  places  were  those  above  spoken  of,  and 
that  the  colored  people  all  distrusted  them  and  felt  less  safe  than  be¬ 
fore  their  arrival,  and  such  I  confess  were  my  feelings.  Friday  night 
passed  off  quietly  and  the  next  day,  yesterday,  we  held  a  meeting 
which  was  addressed  by  myself  &  Mr.  Costin.  All  things  being  prud¬ 
ently  managed  there  was  no  disturbance,  I  however  noticed  that 
some  of  this  military  party  were  being  led  about  to  the  grogshop  by 
those  above  mentioned  and  I  have  since  learned  that  nine  of  this  party 
became  on  that  day  very  much  intoxicated,  my  informant  is  the 
present  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  a  very  reliable  person.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  facts  &  others  I  might  mention  Such  as  evidence 
given  some  of  them  by  individuals  of  this  party  to  vote  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  &  also  &  not  least  the  fact  that  on  Friday  night  the  house 
of  a  colored  man  was  entered  by  white  persons  in  company  with 
one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  Yankee,  as  he  termed  him,  with  gun 
&  bayonet  &  thereupon  they  demanded  of  him  his  money  &c,  &c. 
These  facts  1  say,  and  certain  whisperings,  made  the  colored  people 
very  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  myself  &  Mr.  Costin  and  several 
of  them  determined  though  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  my 
wishes,  to  remain  in  my  kitchen  ready  to  defend  us  if  we  should 
be  attacked  last  night.  Hitherto,  since  my  return  from  Atlanta  no 
white  person  had  ventured  upon  my  premises  at  night,  but  last  night 
embolaened  no  doubt  by  the  presence  of  some  of  this  military  party, 
two  in  number  I  believe,  certain  individuals  whose  names  I  could 
mention,  after  passing  through  some  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  & 
discharging  their  guns  or  pistols  near  the  houses  of  some  influential 
colored  men  near  midnight  passed  out  to  my  residence,  and  there 
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finding  a  guard  they  made  no  assault  or  disturbance  &  perhaps  only 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation.  Today  some  threats  have 
been  made  bv  TTw  Spain'^  owner  of  the  building  where  this  military 
party  is  quartered,  against  Mr.  Costin  who  in  consequence  a  few 
hours  ago  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  my  premises  privately  &  go  to 
Butler,  I  myself  not  wishing  to  accept  of  a  colored  guard  proffered 
me  shall  this  night  sleep  under  the  roof  of  another  and  before  retiring 
concluded  I  would  very  frankly  and  truthfully  relate  to  you  the 
foregoing  facts  from  which  you  may  conclude  that  the  friends  of 
Reconstruction  here,  the  true  loyal  men  of  this  community  both 
black  and  white,  place  no  reliance  whatever  in  the  force  sent  here  but 
regard  it  as  the  worst  of  cases,  and  will  be  obliged  if  necessary  to  de¬ 
fend  ourslves  as  best  we  may.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  this  military 
force  has  been  reduced  to  5  the  rest  having  gone  to  Upson  or  Harris. 
The  person  in  command  here  is  Corporal  McConnell  with  whom  1 
lately  had  a  conference  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  last  night, 
and  more  fully  explained  to  him  my  situation.  This  short  interview 
with  him  may  have  some  beneficial  effect,  but  no  reliance  will  be 
placed  in  his  party  so  long  as  they  drink  &  associate  with  cut  throats. 
Tomorrow  is  the  first  day  of  our  Election  &  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  every  unjust  means  will  be  made  use  of  to  defeat  us 
&  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  we  have  not  suitable  persons  here  to 
rely  on  foi  protection  in  case  of  immergency  [ric].  We  shall  how¬ 
ever  trust  in  God  and  execute  prudently  what  we  believe  to  be  right 
fearless  of  all  consequences.  This  much  I  write  to  you  confidentially 
well  relying  upon  your  prudence  in  making  such  use  of  it  as  you  think 
proper.  Or  course  I  can  well  substantiate  by  witnesses  what  1  have 
stated  to  you,  but  rather  prefer  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  the  ]iends  around  me. 

I  still  rely  on  the  good  intentions  of  those  in  authority  in  this 
Military'  District,  and  can  but  regard  as  accidental  the  want  of  proper 
means  to  secure  at  all  times  protection  to  the  loval.  I  may  in  some 
future  letter  make  known  to  you  some  facts  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  freedmen  in  this  county,  &  perhaps  may  intimate,  possibly 
with  some  good  reason  for  the  same,  that  agents  in  this  part  are  not 
sufficiently  active  in  securing  justice  to  the  colored  man  particularly 

7.  William  B.  Spain,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  aged  forty-three  years  in 
1860  and  was  a  bank  agent  with  real  and  personal  property  valued  at  |17,.'>00. 
He  represented  Talbot  County  in  the  lower  house  during  1861-1863.  In  1870 
he  was  keeping  a  livery  stable  and  had  real  and  personal  property  valued 
at  $12,500.  1860  Census;  MS  Schedule  1,  Population,  Taibot  County,  Georgia, 
Ninth  Census,  1870,  Georgia  Archives  (Microfilm);  Biographical  data,  Geor¬ 
gia  Archives. 
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as  respects  his  wages  for  past  services  secured  to  him  by  promissory 
notes  which  the  employer  now  refuses  to  pay. 

Very  Respectfully  Your 
Humble  Servt 
E.  G.  Higbee 


Tuesday,  Talbotton,  Ga. 

April  21,  ’68 

Major  S.  R.  Lewis  Dr  Sir:  —  Mv  apology  for  troubling  you  now 
as  before  in  the  high  estimate  1  have  formed  of  your  character  & 
your  connection  with  the  Freedmens  Bureau.  Sickness  prevented  me 
from  writing  to  you  last  night.  The  experience  of  a  day  has  fully 
shown  the  correctness  of  my  estimate  of  the  persons  sent  here  for  our 
protection. 

’Tis  said  the  frogs  demanded  a  king  and  a  serpent  was  sent  to 
them.  We  the  Loyal  Union  Men  of  this  Q)untv  &  District  desired  pro¬ 
tection,  &  the  'worst  enemies  possible  have  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  express  to  you  the  utter  contempt  &  disgust  the 
friends  of  Reconstruction  here  have  for  these  persons  referred  to. 
They  not  only  attempt  openly  in  the  streets  to  disuade  the  colored 
man  from  voting  as  he  wishes,  but  hesitate  not  to  grossly  insult  my¬ 
self  and  others  who  are  willing  to  assist  the  freedmen  in  maintaining 
their  rights. 

So  much  have  I  become  disgusted  that  I  refrain  from  visiting  the 
polls  often.  Geo.  N.  Forbes*  County  Judge,  I.  S.  Gunn,®  Qerk  of 
Superior  Court,  and  Marion  Bethune,^®  Ordinary  are  equally  with 
myself  disgusted  and  are  ready  to  substantiate  what  1  say.  As  to 
threats  they  come  to  me  from  all  sides,  &  yet  you  may  well  surmise 

8.  George  N.  Forbes,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was  Clerk  of  the  Super¬ 
ior  Court,  Talliot  County  In  1860  when  he  possessed  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  In  the  amount  of  $10,500.  On  May  16,  1866  he  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  County  Court  of  Talbot  County.  He  was  a  lawyer  In  1870  when  his  real 
and  personal  property  had  dwindled  to  the  value  of  $3,500.  1860  Census; 
1870  Census;  Biographical  data,  Georgia  Archives. 

9.  Iverson  S.  Gunn,  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  aged  twenty-eight  in  1860 
when  he  was  a  grocery  merchant  with  nersonal  property  valued  at  $8,000. 
In  1870  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  with  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000.  1860  Census;  1870  Census;  Biographical  data,  Georgia 
Archives. 

10.  Marion  Bethune  (1816-1895),  a  native  Georgian,  was  Ordinary  of  Tal¬ 
bot  County  in  1860  when  he  possessed  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
amount  of  $11,500;  in  1870  he  was  a  lawyer  with  property  valued  at  $9,300. 
Bethune  enjoyed  a  longer  political  career  than  his  county  colleagues.  He 
served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865,  and  represented  Talbot 
County  in  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1868,  1869  and  1870. 
From  January  16  to  March  3,  1871,  he  was  a  member  of  the  national  Con¬ 
gress.  1860  Census;  1870  Census;  Biographical  data,  Georgia  Archives. 
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that  it  will  not  be  prudent  for  me  to  be  prosecutor,  detectives  other 
than  myself  &  not  resident  here  might  be  efficient  &  of  good.  With 
regard  to  the  result  of  the  election  thus  far  I  am  unable  to  say,  some 
eight  hundred  votes  were  polled  yesterday.  Were  it  not  for  intimida¬ 
tion  &  bribery  I  should  feel  quite  sure  of  my  election  as  Senator 
of  this  District,  notwithstanding  the  little  time  I  have  had  to  canvass 
it,  in  consequence  of  threats.  Mr.  Costin  has  not  yet  returned  &  I  do 
not  myself  at  present  sleep  tender  my  own  roof,  in  consequence  of 
the  character  of  the  military  force  sent  here  &  their  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  parties.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  write  at  random 
or  act  imprudently;  one  only  temporal  wish  1  seem  to  have  &  that  is 
to  see  Union  Men  protected,  loyalty  made  respectable  &  treason 
odious.  What  I  have  thus  hastily  written,  you  may  make  such  use  of 
as  your  judgment  &  prudence  dictate. 

Very  Sincerely  Your  Humble  Srvt 
E.  G.  Higbee 

P.S.  Since  writing  to  you  I  have  been  shown  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Bethune.  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  it  to  you  &  through  you 
to  others. 

E.  G.  H. 

It  would  not  be  well  that  myself  &  friends  here  should  be  known 
as  informants. 


E.  G.  H. 


Talbotton,  Ga 
Wednesday  April  22,  ’68 

PERSONAL 

Col.  E.  Hurlbut**  Dr  Sir  Your  last  letter  to  me  was  compli¬ 
mentary,  inasmuch  as  you  therein  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from  me 
often.  On  one  point  therefore,  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you 
of  what,  without  doubt,  you  have  already  presumed,  namely  that  the 
opponents  of  reconstruction  are  resorting  to  ever^'  dishonorable  means 
in  their  power,  such  as  threats  of  every  kind,  bnbery,  retail  of  liquor 
by  one  establishment  in  particular,  the  owner  of  which  has  openly 

11.  Edward  Hurlbut,  a  native  of  New  York,  but  long  a  resident  of  Atlanta, 
had  been  assistant  superintendent  of  Adams  Express  Company  before  tbe 
war  and  following  It,  was  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Express  Company. 
"A  large,  powerful  man,  bold  and  decisive,  with  superior  administrative 
ability,”  he  had  been  a  Union  man  before  and  during  the  war.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  Registration  for  Georgia  by  General  Meade  on 
May  13,  1867.  Franklin  M.  Garrett,  Atlanta  and  Its  Environs:  A  Chronicle 
of  Its  People  and  Events  (3  vols..  New  York,  1954),  I,  738;  Candler,  comp.. 
Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  VI,  94;  Atlanta  Daily  New  Era,  April  30, 
1868. 
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boasted  that  he  teas  captain  of  a  certain  clan  &  who  seems  to  have  had 
thus  far  under  his  guidance  and  influence  the  few  troops  here  sta¬ 
tioned,  who  for  the  most  part  have  been  quite  busy  in  op)enly  elec¬ 
tioneering  against  the  friends  of  reconstruction  and  sometimes  wanton¬ 
ly  insulting  them,  displaying  at  times  handfulls  of  tickets  taken  from 
the  freedmen,  whilst  busily  and  openlv  in  the  streets  distributing 
their  own  tickets  headed  “Against  the  Constitution,”  and  circulating 
false  rumors  with  regard  to  public  sentiment  at  the  north  and  so 
conducting  themselves  at  the  polls  in  their  demeanor  to  myself  and 
other  Union  men  as  to  render  them  contemptible  in  the  sight  of 
every  honorable  man,  and  such  has  been  their  intimate  connection 
with  certain  parties  here,  who  have  openly  avowed  their  diabolical 
intentions  &  who  seem  to  have  them  under  their  control,  that  many 
here  feel  unsafe  under  their  own  roofs. 

How  many  persons  have  been  bribed  I  am  unable  to  say.  Witnesses 
of  many  acts  of  bribery  &  of  all  I  in  this  letter  assert,  can  be  furnished, 
but  it  will  not  be  prudent  for  a  resident  here  to  be  an  informant  or 
prosecutor.  The  idea  of  assassination  being  so  openly  encouraged  & 
in  some  places  realized  in  connection  with  what  is  transpiring  in 
Washington  renders  the  situation  of  the  loyalist  here,  particularly 
if  he  has  much  influence,  extremely  critical,  and  unless  sufficient 
protection  is  furnished,  and  that  of  a  reliable  kind,  &  promptly  to 
meet  the  present  desperation  of  the  times,  attendant  upon  the  removal 
of  President  Johnson,  Union  men  like  myself  must  leave,  or  band 
together  for  their  own  defence. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  unable  to  predict  the  result  of  the 
election  in  this  Senatorial  District.  In  this  county  the  majority  may 
be  in  our  favor.  In  Harris  &  Upson  it  is  doubtful.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  assassination  in  Columbus,  and  the  consequent  intimidation  which 
prevented  persons  from  joining  me  in  canvassing  those  Counties,  until 
It  was  too  late  to  effect  much,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty. 
In  my  visit  to  those  counties  last  week  1  found  disorganization  great¬ 
est  in  Harris.  Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraging,  it  is  true,  1  shall  continue  to  hope  for  the  best,  for  the 
perpetuity  of  our  system  of  Government  for  equal  rights  to  the 
citizens  thereof  to  be  bound  together  again  in  future  times  as  I  forsee 
when  passion,  prejudice  &  sad  delusion  passes  away  and  cemented  by 
an  undying  love  for  the  Union,  one  and  inseperable,  as  the  only  safe- 
^ard  of  liberty.  And  in  closing  this  to  you  allow  me  to  say  that 
in  whatever  situation  I  may  be,  &  subject  to  whatever  villification 
and  danger,  you  can  rely  upon  my  integrity  and  willingness  at  all 
times  to  execute  what  prudence  &  duty  dictate. 

If  I  should,  as  is  customary,  send  compliments  to  anyone,  they 
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would  be  most  sincerely  tendered  to  Ex  Governor  Brown  for  the 
noble  &  manful  course  he  pursues. 

Very  Sincerely  &  Respectfully,  your  humble  Srvt 

E.  G.  Higbee 

P.S.  This  is  written  to  you  confidentially  as  our  lives  here  are  threat¬ 
ened  on  all  sides.  Since  writing  the  above  there  has  been  some  in¬ 
crease  of  our  military  force  here,  of  what  character  it  is,  1  have  not 
as  yet  ascertained.  I  hope  it  is  quite  different  from  that  which  1  have 
most  truly,  though  with  sadness  portrayed  in  this  letter. 

E.  G.  H. 

(see  over) 

Since  writing  the  preceding  I  have  heard  of  several  indignities  shown 
the  freedmen,  three  have  been  named  to  me  who  have  been  wantonly 
bruised  in  the  head  by  the  uniformed  brutes  sent  here,  one  man  to-day 
was  taken  to  the  polls  and  forced  to  deposit  a  democratic  ticket, 
liquor  has  been  freely  distributed  at  three  places  on  the  public  square, 
and  the  Qerk  of  the  Court,  I.  S.  Gunn,  informed  me  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  many  intoxicated  at  one  time.  All  these  facts,  bear  in 
mind,  can  be  fully  substantiated  by  innumerable  witnesses.  All  the 
colored  people  that  I  converse  with  seem  greatly  exasperated  at  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  military  and  the  bribes  and  threats  offered 
[by]  the  opposition.  Mr.  Costin  a  candidate  for  the  lower  house 
was  obliged  to  leave  this  place  on  Sunday  the  day  before  the  Election 
commenced,  in  consequence  of  threats,  and  he  has  not  as  yet  deemed 
it  safe  to  present  himself  here.  All  these  facts  I  present  to  you  claim¬ 
ing  at  your  hands  due  notice  of  the  same,  &  such  use  made  of  them 
as  justice  and  the  needs  of  the  times  demand.  If  it  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  election  as  conducted  here,  any  number 
of  freedmen  will  testify  to  the  aforementioned  facts,  as  also  Geo.  N. 
Forbes,  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  I.  S.  Gunn,  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  Marion  Bethune,  Ordinary,  &c,  &c.  Against  all  this  damnable 
opposition  we  may  still  be  able  to  carry  the  county  for  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

E.  G.  H. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  K.  Thompson,  Prentiss,  Miss.,  wants  information  on  John  and 
Judith  Watts  who  left  North  Carolina  after  having  Barbara  (Wiggins) 
born  Feb.  9,  1775;  Thomas;  Dicy  (Lott);  Reuben,  born  Oct.  26,  1784 
and  Amelia,  born  in  Georgia  about  1795.  The  family  of  John  Watts 
migrated  to  Covington  County,  Miss.,  prior  to  1820  with  their  daugh¬ 
ter  Dicey  (Mrs.  John  Lott). 

Mrs.  Vesta  Ola  Haxthausen,  9701  Larston  Dr.,  Houston  24,  Texas, 
is  looking  for  information  on  Benjamin  I.  Ratliff,  age  42  in  the  census 
of  1880.  His  mother  and  his  wife’s  parents  were  born  in  Georgia.  His 
wife  is  thought  to  have  been  Martha  L.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Iverson,  10090  S.W.  67  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla.,  desires  in¬ 
formation  on  William  Harris,  Revolutionary  soldier  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Y.  LaCaze,  Box  92,  Pitkin,  La.,  wants  information 
on  John  F.  Youngblood  (1804-1910)  and  his  son,  Frederick;  both 
went  from  Georgia  to  Texas  (Hopkins  and  Wood  counties)  around 
1848. 

Mrs.  Louise  McIntosh  Archer,  235  S.  McIntosh  St.,  Elberton,  Ga., 
desires  to  correspond  with  descendants  of  Dr.  Whaley,  wealthy  plant¬ 
er  of  Edisto  Island,  S.  C.,  1855,  and  his  wife,  Jessie  Randolph,  daugh- 
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ter  of  T.  P.  Randolph  and  Jessie  (McIntosh)  Randolph  (daughter  of 
James  McIntosh  and  Cassandra  Offutt). 

Mrs.  Dan  Plaster,  Sr.,  1578  N.  Momingside  Dr.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  6, 
Ga.,  wants  information  on  William  Baker  Bond,  bom  March  9,  1796, 
in  Georgia,  moved  to  Conecuh  County,  Ala.,  about  1826,  married 
there  or  in  Georgia,  Sarah  May,  daughter  of  James  David  May;  moved 
to  Macon  County,  Ala.,  then  to  Pike  County,  Ala.,  where  he  died  in 
1865.  He  is  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Lewis  Bond  and  wife,  Jane,  of 
Wilkinson  County,  Georgia. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 


Sherman's  March  Through  the  Carolinas.  By  John  G.  Barrett. 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1956,  Pp.  vii, 
325.  $6.00). 

John  Barrett,  of  the  History  Department  at  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
stitute,  quotes  a  line  inscribed  on  General  Sherman’s  statue  in  Wash¬ 
ington:  “The  legitimate  object  of  war  is  a  more  perfect  peace.”  This 
seems  to  set  the  central  theme  of  Barrett’s  exciting  account  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  march  from  Savannah  to  Durham  Station,  North  Carolina. 
Though  he  sets  out  to  show  that  the  march  through  the  Carolinas 
was  of  greater  importance  than  the  march  through  Georgia,  using 
Sherman’s  own  statement  to  support  his  view,  he  will  not  convince 
many  Georgians  that  he  has  proved  his  point.  Therefore,  to  this  re¬ 
viewer— a  Georgian— it  seems  that  the  real  thesis  stems  from  the  in¬ 
scription  on  Sherman’s  statue.  The  first  and  last  chapters  argue  for 
this.  Barrett  begins  his  narrative  by  showing  the  General’s  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  South  when,  as  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Seminary 
of  Learning  and  Military  Academy,  he  desired  to  drive  his  “tent 
pins  under  a  magnolia.”  The  book  ends  with  a  forceful  and  convinc¬ 
ing  portrayal  of  the  conqueror  as  a  generous  friend  who  would  make 
political  as  well  as  military  peace  with  the  South. 

Whether  more  or  less  important  than  the  march  to  the  sea  in 
breaking  the  South  and  thus  bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  the  march 
through  the  Carolinas  is  revealed  as  one  equal  to  if  not  greater  than 
the  Georgia  march  in  regard  to  pillage  and  plunder.  The  author 
makes  a  thorough  investigation  of  primary  and  secondary  sources, 
gathering  evidence  from  fetters,  memoirs,  the  Official  Records  and 
other  published  accounts  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  great  master 
of  strategy  and  total  war  did  the  job  of  destruction.  He  uses  that 
evidence  to  show  how  Lee’s  soldiers  deserted  from  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  in  order  to  defend  their  homes,  thereby  indirectly 
contributing  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  Barrett’s  hands,  the 
surrender  at  Bennett’s  farmhouse  takes  on  more  significance  than 
Lee’s  surrender  to  Grant. 

Barrett  handles  well  the  controversial  question  of  responsibility 
for  the  burning  of  Columbia  and  reaches  the  decision  that  “It  was 
the  drunken  soldier  who  was  primarily  responsible”  (p.  89),  and  he 
is  adroit  at  narrating  the  tedious  story  of  military  maneuvers,  as  in 
the  skirmish  at  Averasboro  and  the  battle  of  Bentonville;  but  he  is 
best  in  his  description  of  the  undisciplined  pillaging  of  the  “bummers” 
and  the  deep  impact  of  it  on  the  emotions  of  the  people. 
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The  author  could  have  been  a  bit  more  judicious  and  critical  in 
handling  his  sources.  For  instance.  Cole  Blease’s  prejudice  might  have 
flavored  his  storA-^  of  the  drunken  Yankee  who  threatened  to  throw 
the  Reverend  Connor’s  sick  child  into  the  flames  (p.  83).  On  the 
contrary,  young  Janie  Smith,  from  whom  comes  the  vilest  venom 
(pp.  155-56),  can  be  fully  trusted.  The  author  should  receive  a  mild 
rebuke  for  miscomprehension.  On  checking  one  of  his  sources  (p. 
64),  it  is  seen  that  Lizzie  Smith  was  not  “rending  her  hair’’  because 
of  the  frivolity  around  her.  Others  were  disturbed,  but  not  she.  And 
again,  attention  is  called  to  the  omission  of  the  article  which  makes 
the  Union  army  the  “Army  of  Tennessee”  instead  of  the  “Army  of 
the  Tennessee”  (pp.  76,  197).  But  these  are  minor  points.  The  mono¬ 
graph  will  live  as  one  of  the  more  significant  of  the  books  now 
rolling  off  the  presses  in  increasing  acceleration  as  the  centennial 
of  the  Civil  War  approaches.  It  is  a  credit  to  its  author  and  to  the 
press  which  published  it. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Rebel  Brass,  The  Confederate  Command  System.  By  Frank  E. 
Vandiver,  with  introduction  by  T.  Harry  Williams.  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xvii,  143.  Illustrations, 
bibliographical  note,  map.  $3.00). 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  book  about  the  Confederacy  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  way  it  used  its  resources  for  war.  Professor 
\’andiver  has  written  such  a  book,  one  that  is  wise  in  its  judgments, 
soundly  critical,  and  charitable  to  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  is  convinced  that  had  the  South  managed  its  economic  and  human 
resources  for  total  war,  it  could  have  won  the  w’ar  (p.  123).  But, 
he  observes,  a  nation  must  fight  the  kind  of  war  that  resembles  its 
social  system,  and  that  system  was  highly  decentralized.  His  w'ork 
has  the  virtues  of  conciseness  and  of  a  lively  and  interesting  style. 
Although  the  author  brings  forward  a  number  of  significant  facts 
that  are  not  well  known,  his  main  contribution  is  that  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  generalization.  Despite  his  youthful  years  he  is  extremely 
well  qualified  to  express  judgments  on  Confederate  logistics. 

He  skillfully  analyses  the  Confederate  command  system.  At  the 
top  were  President  Davis  and  his  various  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  latter  was  allowed  much  greater  freedom 
in  the  direction  of  his  department  than  the  Secretary  of  War,  partly 
because  Davis  liked  Mallory  and  found  him  reliable  and  partly 
because  Davis  was  principally  interested  in  the  army.  Mallory  was 
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one  of  the  few  Confederate  leaders  who  recognized  the  value  of 
commercial  warfare,  and  his  policy  of  building  commerce  raiders  in 
Europe  paid  rich  dividends.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  these  cruisers 
were  sent  against  the  whaling  fleets  of  the  North  to  destroy  the 
source  of  lubricating  oil  for  the  Northern  industrial  machines.  Al¬ 
though  Mallory  desened  great  credit  for  building  the  iron-clads, 
he  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  employing  the  navy  vigorously 
in  blockade-running  activities.  Professor  Vandiver  has  high  praise 
for  two  of  the  ^cretaries  of  War,  George  W.  Randolph  and 
James  A.  Seddon,  who  realized  the  importance  of  the  West  in  military 
strategy  and  tried  to  create  a  more  unified  command  system.  By  im¬ 
plication  he  criticizes  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  for  failing  to  use 
his  opportunity'  in  1862  to  create  a  unified  command  system  in  the 
West.  Johnston  had  “too  much  of  West  Point”  in  him.  The  most 
serious  failure  of  the  Confederate  government  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  the  lack  of  coordination  at  the  top  level  in  the  department 
of  logistics.  As  a  result,  the  skilled  labor  supply  of  the  Confederacy 
was  wasted  to  a  large  degree  by  absorption  in  the  army,  the  railroads 
were  not  properly  used,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  loss  of  energy 
and  resources  by  the  competition  of  bureaus  for  scarce  materials.  The 
most  efficiently  organized  and  successful  of  the  Confederate  supply 
agencies  were  the  ordnance  bureau  and  the  management  of  blockade. 
Who  was  responsible  for  this  appalling  lack  of  coordination?  Most 
immediately  President  Davis,  but  back  of  him  the  Southern  social  and 
economic  structure. 

W.  Clement  Eaton 

University  of  Kentucky 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  American  Democratic  Statesmanship. 
By  Dexter  Perkins.  (Tlie  Libra^  of  American  Biography.  Edited  by 
Oscar  Handlin.  Bpston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1956.  Pp.  xxiv, 
200.  $3.50). 

This  study  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  by  Dexter  Perkins  is  the 
thirteenth  volume  in  the  Library  of  American  Biography  series, 
edited  by  Osvar  Handlin.  The  biographer,  according  to  the  editor, 
should  deal  with  the  point  of  interaction  between  the  man  and  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  The  thesis  is  reflected  in  the  titles  of  books 
in  the  series  such  as:  Elihu  Root  and  the  Conservative  Tradition  or 
Daniel  Webster  and  the  Rise  of  National  Conservativism. 

Dexter  Perkins  defines  his  own  problem  in  this  work  as  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Hughes  in  his  “use  of  public  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
adaptations  to  a  changing  political  and  social  environment  and  to 
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the  demands  of  the  time.”  Success  in  this  task,  Perkins  believes,  is 
the  true  measure  of  statesmanship.  In  his  concise  study  of  the  long 
career  of  Hughes,  the  author  maintains  that  his  subject  showed  a 
high  degree  of  “democratic  statesmanship”  as  a  governor  of  New 
York  and  as  a  Supreme  Court  justice,  but  was  less  successful  in  the 
role  of  presidential  candidate  or  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Not 
all  readers  will  agree  with  the  author  in  his  conclusions  as  he  places 
Hughes  against  the  yardstick  of  statesmanship,  but  none  will  find  the 
thesis  dull  or  the  author’s  assertions  without  cogent  documentation. 

John  Chalmers  Vinson 

University  of  Georgia 

The  Railroads  of  the  South,  i86j-igoo.  A  Study  in  Finance  and 
Control.  By  John  F.  Stover.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1955.  Pp.  xviii,  310.  Maps.  $5.00). 

Let  it  be  said  to  begin  with  that  this  book  is  a  work  of  outstanding 
scholarship  and  merit,  and  withal  readable  and  understandable. 
“Readable  and  understandable”  is  emphasized  because  works  on  fi¬ 
nance  are  generally  dull  and  hard  to  understand.  An  additional  hard¬ 
ship  has  been  overcome  in  this  work,  for  to  trace  down  and  make 
clear  the  underhand  methods  used  by  railroad  magnates  in  gaining 
control  of  lines  of  traffic  requires  special  skill.  John  F.  Stover,  the 
author  of  this  work,  who  is  associate  professor  of  history  in  Perdue 
University,  has  this  skill. 

The  fact  that  emerges  throughout  this  book  is  the  seizure  of  the 
Southern  railroads  after  the  war,  by  Northern  bankers,  capitalists, 
and  railroad  specialists.  This  seizure  was  not  always  of  the  robber 
baron  type;  but  frequently  through  the  intricacies  of  interlocking 
directories,  the  activities  of  holding  companies,  and  by  other  ways 
that  were  dark  and  tricks  that  were  not  in  vain,  this  was  accom¬ 
plished— indeed,  somewhat  more  respectable  methods  they  were  than 
those  employed  by  Jesse  James.  In  fact  the  two  panics  of  1873  and 
1893  made  it  inevitable  that  financial  reorganization  and  consolida¬ 
tion  had  to  come,  and  these  could  come  only  from  regions  where 
there  was  money— the  North.  By  1900  Northern  men  and  money 
controlled  90  per  cent  of  the  Southern  railroads. 

This  book  deals  only  with  the  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi,  ex¬ 
cepting  Louisiana,  and  with  railroads  100  miles  in  length  or  more. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  end  to  the  task  of  writing  a 
book  on  Southern  railroads  after  1865.  There  could  be  no  dramatics 
in  a  book  on  finance,  one  might  say;  and  Professor  Stover  has  de¬ 
signedly  deprived  himself  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  of  entering 
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into  the  field  of  public  opinion,  reactions,  criticisms,  and  so  on; 
but  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  and  from  its  ruins 
the  organization  of  the  Southern  Railway  system  by  J.  P.  Morgan  is 
an  epic  in  itself.  A  book  like  this  is  good  to  have,  if  one  is  interested 
even  mildly  in  railroad  history,  or  even  in  American  economic  and 
financial  history. 

Goodbye  to  Uncle  Tom.  By  J.  C.  Furnas.  (New  York:  William 
Sloane  Associates,  1956.  Pp.  x,  435.  Illustrations.  $6.00). 

This  is  a  strange  book  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  taken,  and  for 
that  reason  and  others  it  is  good  reading.  Probably  the  greatest  sur¬ 
prise  to  most  readers  will  be  the  animus  the  author  has  against  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  for  having  wrinen  Uncle  Tonfs  Cabin,  by 
no  means  for  the  reason  that  Southerners  did  not  like  Uncle  Tortus 
Cabin,  but  for  reasons  quite  the  opposite.  And  Mr.  Furnas,  the  author, 
pursues  Mrs.  Stowe  through  thick  and  thin  all  the  way  to  the  end, 
dragging  her  in  for  a  drubbing  under  what  might  appear  to  be  the 
most  irrelevant  circumstances. 

Mr.  Furnas  does  not  like  Mrs.  Stowe’s  book  because  he  thinks 
that  it  was  the  fundamental  reason  for  setting  the  Negroes  apart  in 
the  minds  of  civilized  people  all  over  the  world,  as  a  race  and  a  certain 
type  of  persons;  when,  after  the  anthropologists  and  genetecists  have 
got  through  with  the  problem  it  will  appear  that  there  are  really  no 
races  at  all  (based  on  the  color  of  the  skin  as  has  been  the  usage)— 
for,  quoting  Mr.  Furnas,  “skin  color  is  a  poor  gauge  of  an  individual’s 
personal  qualiw.’’  Had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Stowe’s  book  with  the 
innumerable  Tom  shows  spawned  by  this  book,  there  would  never 
have  been  developed  the  stock  caricature  Negro  type  which  infests 
most  people’s  minds  today  as  being  true  to  Negroes— and  after  all 
who  are  Negroes?  It  is  predicted  that  within  no  great  length  of  time, 
the  Negroes  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  white  “race.”  Had  it  not 
been  for  Mrs.  Stowe  there  never  would  have  been  those  caricatures 
bolstering  “destructive  American  attitudes  toward  Negroes”— The 
Two  Black  Crows,  Amos  n’  Andy,  Florian  Slappey,  and  so  on. 

But  also  there  is  a  substantial  part  of  this  book  that  is  truly  his¬ 
torical;  and  here  Mr.  Furnas  writes  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  no 
emotionalism,  but  facts  supported  by  recognized  sources.  Sections 
of  the  book  deal  with  slavery  and  with  runaways,  who  used  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railway,  abbreviated  to  the  UGRR.  This  book  will  both 
please  and  displease  Southerners  as  well  as  Northerners.  Hence  it  must 
be  a  strange  book! 
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Johnny  Green  of  the  Orphan  Brigade.  The  Journal  of  a  Confederate 
Soldier.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Kirwan.  (Lexington:  The  University  of 
Kentucky  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xxviii,  217.  Frontispiece,  illustrations,  battle 
maps,  end  paper  map.  $3.50). 

If  Johnny  Green  actually  had  all  the  hairbreadth  escapes  from  death 
that  he  records  in  this  narrative,  then  he  was,  indeed,  the  world’s 
luckiest  man.  But  the  general  accuracy  of  this  journal  and  all  that  is 
therein  should  not  be  doubted,  for  Johnny  was  and  always  remained 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1920  an  honorable  and  truthful  man.  And 
all  of  this  goes  only  to  prove  what  the  w  isest  people  know,  that  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction.  So,  why  read  Andersonville  and  other  war 
fiction,  when  the  truth  may  be  had  as  easily  and  at  as  cheap  a  price! 
Although  Johnny  Green  kept  notes  and  probably  scraps  of  diaries 
during  his  military  career,  the  narrative  here  published  seems  to  have 
been  written  about  1890,  but  with  much  evidence  of  some  of  the 
composition  being  contemporary  with  the  events  described. 

Anyone  w’ho  joined  the  Orphan  Brigade  in  1861  (but  not  then  so 
known)  and  lasted  it  out  through  its  remarkable  marches  and  battles, 
almost  had  to  have  been  bom  under  a  lucky  star.  This  famous  Con¬ 
federate  brigade  had  its  beginning  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and 
from  there  it  fought  back  and  forth  across  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Georgia,  and  into  Louisiana  as  far  as  Baton  Rouge,  and 
back  to  the  edge  of  Kentucky  at  Cumberland  Gap,  ending  up  in  South 
Carolina. 

Professor  Kirwan,  who  teaches  history  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  has  shown  skill,  scholarship,  and  industry  in  editing  this  work. 
He  has  contributed  an  excellent  introduction  and  has  identified  almost 
everything  in  the  narrative  which  might  arouse  curiosity  or  need 
clarification.  The  book  itself,  an  attractive  work,  was  composed  and 
printed  in  the  University  of  Kentucky  Printing  Plant.  That  makes 
the  book  Kentuckian  throughout— the  subject  and  author,  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian;  the  editor,  a  Kentuckian;  the  publishers,  a  Kentucky  press; 
and  the  printers,  a  Kentucky  organization.  The  material  out  of  which 
the  book  is  made  could  possibly  be  of  Kentucky  manufacture. 

Anchored  Yesterdays.  The  Log  Book  of  Skvannah's  Voyage  across 
a  Georgia  Century.  In  Ten  Watches.  By  Elfrida  Dc  Renne  Barrow 
and  Laura  Palmer  Bell.  (Savannah:  Printed  by  the  Ashantilly  Press 
of  Darien,  Georgia,  for  the  Little  House,  1956.  Pp.  xviii,  113,  and 
unnumbered  index.  Frontispiece,  illustrations). 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  is  done  up  in  an  unusual  but  attractive 
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fashion,  probably  not  suggested  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  but  approved 
by  him,  as  this  (Quotation  which  is  inserted  by  the  authors  indicates: 
“The  third  way  is  to  use  the  picturesque  (which  is  a  perfectly  natural 
instinct  of  man  for  what  is  memorable),  but  to  make  it  a  symbol  of 
truth  and  not  a  symbol  of  falsehood.  It  is  to  tell  the  reader  what  the 
picturesque  incident  really  meant,  instead  of  leaving  it  meaningless 
or  giving  it  a  deceptive  meaning.  It  is  giving  a  true  picture  instead 
of  a  false  picture;  but  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  why  a 
picture  should  not  be  picturesque.” 

This  book  is  certainly  an  exemplification  of  this  philosophy  of 
history.  When  the  original  edition  appeared,  a  second  centurj'  of 
Georgia  lacked  a  decade  of  being  rounded  out.  Now  that  the  second 
century  has  been  passed,  it  seems  logical  that  the  authors  should 
produce  a  companion  volume— The  Log  Book  of  Savannah’s  Voyage 
across  the  Second  Century  of  Georgia.  Such  a  work  w’ould  offer 
many  interesting  objects  for  these  authors  to  observe  on  ten  more 
watches. 

And  this  note  should  not  end  without  an  accolade  to  the  printer 
William  Greaner  Haynes,  Jr.,  who  showed  great  artistic  skill  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  beautiful  volume  “set  and  printed  all”  by  his  hand. 

Stub  Entries  to  Indents  Issued  in  Payment  of  Claims  Against  South 
Carolina  Gro^ng  out  of  the  Revolution  Book  K.  Edited  by  Wylma 
Wates.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  1956.  Pp. 
viii,  60.  $2.50). 

When  Revolutionary  South  Carolina  gouvemmental  activities  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  with  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780,  the  state  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  pay  the  expenses  of  further  resistance  to  the  British.  As 
a  means  to  keep  going,  a  system  was  devised  whereby  the  person  to 
whom  money  was  due,  was  given  a  receipt.  In  1783  in  return  for 
thtse  the  state  issued  interest-bearing  certificates,  called  indents.  As 
each  indent  was  issued  a  stub  was  kept  on  which  was  recorded  all 
pertinent  and  necessary  information,  such  as  the  date,  the  amount, 
what  services  had  been  rendered,  and,  of  course,  the  name  of  the 
recipient. 

A  publication  of  these  stubs  has  a  two-fold  historical  value.  First, 
here  only  may  be  found  the  names  and  military  records  of  many  South 
Carolinians  who  fought  in  the  war;  and  secondly,  in  these  records 
may  be  seen  a  considerable  picture  of  what  was  going  on  in  South 
Carolina  during  the  war.  For  instance  on  August  30,  1784,  John 
Christian  Smith  is  awarded  267  pounds,  10  shillings  and  2 'A  pence, 
plus  18  pounds,  14  shillings,  and  2  pence  interest  “for  two  hundred 
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and  seventy  two  duffill  Blankets  impressed  from  him  in  Novem.  1779.” 
Others  received  recompense  for  the  hire  of  wagons  and  teams,  “for 
printing  for  the  State,”  for  lumber,  “38  months  pay  as  a  private  in  the 
South  Carolina  Continental  Line,”  “for  37  days  militia  duty  done 
in  Genl.  Marions  Brigade  in  1782,”  for  three  horses,  for  indigo,  for 
the  hire  of  slaves,  for  medical  services,  for  impressing  a  ship,  for 
making  swords,  for  “driving  61  head  Cattle  for  Continental  use,”  and 
so  on. 

Several  of  these  volumes  were  published  some  years  ago  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley.  The  remaining  volumes  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  brought  out,  of  which  (Books  G-H)  appeared 
in  1955. 

Reminiscences  of  Big  /.  By  Lieut.  William  Nathaniel  Wood.  Edited 
by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.  (Jackson,  Tenn.;  McCowat-Mercer  Press,  Inc., 
1956.  Pp.  xxviii,  138.  Illustrations.  $3.95). 

The  text  of  this  book  was  written  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  century  and  was  run  serially  in  the  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
Progress.  In  1909  it  was  gathered  up  and  published  as  a  book  to  be 
presented  to  friends  and  relatives  of  the  author.  As  there  were  only 
200  copies  printed,  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  so  rare  as  to  be 
practically  unobtainable.  And  here  is  where  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  a  well- 
known  Civil  War  historian,  comes  into  the  picture.  Borrow  ing  a  copy 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Library,  he  has  here  edited  and  re¬ 
printed  it  for  all  to  have  who  want  it— and  in  this  present-day  literary 
renaissance  of  the  Civil  War  who  does  not? 

This  book  is  among  the  best  in  content  and  by  far  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  in  format  of  the  series  of  “Monographs,  Sources  and  Reprints 
in  Southern  History”  which  are  being  edited  by  Professor  Wiley 
and  published  by  the  McCowat-Mercer  Press.  This  book  w'as  foru- 
nate  enough  to  be  given  national  prominence  in  the  fall  of  1936,  when 
a  copy  of  it  was  presented  to  President  Eisenhower— the  pertinency 
being  that  “Big  I”  was  in  the  thick  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
probably  fought  over  some  of  the  rich  pastures  where  today  the 
President’s  cattle  peaceably  graze.  Soldier  Wood  fought  also  in  most 
of  the  other  battles  of  Northern  Virginia  (and  also  Sharpsburg), 
until  he  was  captured  a  few  days  before  Lee  surrendered  at  Ap¬ 
pomattox. 

Editor  Wiley  has  written  an  introduction,  in  which  he  describes 
the  career  of  Wood  and  evaluates  his  book.  Wiley  has  also  added 
various  relavent  documents  in  several  appendices  and  more  than  a 
dozen  illustrations. 
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Memoirs  of  American  Jeus,  Edited  by  Jacob  Rader 

Marcus.  (V’^olume  III.  Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America,  1956.  Pp.  xii,  430.  Illustrations.  $4.00). 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  memoirs,  autobiographies,  and  diaries 
of  eighteen  American  Jews,  ranging  in  time  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  through  the  Civil  War,  and  including  such  prominent  persons 
as  Philip  Phillips,  Simon  Baruch,  and  Samuel  Gompers.  The  whole 
book  is  intensely  interesting  and  of  great  importance  in  giving  a  close- 
up  view  of  the  times.  Professor  Marcus,  the  editor,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  has  introduced 
each  of  these  eighteen  contributors,  with  a  completely  satisfying 
sketch  of  his  or  her  life  (for  there  are  included  some  women),  and 
has  indicated  the  source  of  the  contribution. 

Twelve  of  these  articles  deal  with  the  Civil  War— in  keeping  with 
the  great  vogue,  at  present,  of  this  conflict— and  the  one  by  Eugenia 
Levy  Phillips  (wife  of  Philip  Phillips),  called  by  the  editor  “Defiant 
Rebel,”  completely  lives  up  to  that  designation.  She  was  arrested  by 
“Beast”  Butler  in  New  Orleans  and  hustled  off  to  the  vermin-infested 

Erison  on  Ship  Island  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi.  Her  description  of 
er  life  there  is  realistic  in  the  extreme.  Equally  realistic  is  Emma 
Mordecai’s  description  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  and  around  Rich¬ 
mond.  For  human  interest,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  Samuel  Gomper’s 
description  of  his  boyhood  in  London  and  New  York.  In  short,  this  is 
an  important  book,  both  for  the  scholar  and  for  the  general  reader— 
equally  interesting  and  important  for  both. 

Articles  in  Periodicals  and  Serials  on  South  Carolina  Literature  and 
Related  Subjects^  1900-19^$.  By  Hennig  Cohen.  (South  Carolina 
Bibliographies,  Number  4.  Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  De¬ 
partment,  1956.  Pp.  viii,  87.) 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a  handy  bibliographical  reference  work 
listing  published  materials  which  are  definitely  related  to  South 
Carolina.  The  listings  are  arranged  under  such  headings  as  Authors, 
Indians,  Folklore,  Music,  Negro,  Poetry,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  is  an 
index  to  the  names  of  the  authors  or  editors  of  all  articles  listed. 
As  the  author  says,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a  bibliography 
could  be  absolutely  exhaustive;  but  it  certainly  inclusive  enough  to  be 
of  great  assistance  to  anyone  pursuing  a  study  of  South  Carolina. 
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Jonea,  C.  C.  Jr.,  Life  and  Borvieos  of  tho  Bon.  Mafor  Oeneral  Bomuel  Elbert 

of  Ooorgia;  on  Address  beforo  the  Booiety,  on  (ho  (Ih  of  December,  isii  1.00 

West,  Charles  N.,  A  Brief  Bhoteh  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sidney  Lanier ; 

an  Address  delivered  before  the  Bociety  on  tho  fth  of  December,  1887  0.50 

Jackson,  Henry  R.,  The  Interest  end  Effieieney  of  Woman  (n  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Literature  and  Art;  Address  delivered  ot  the  Annual  Meeting, 


February  IBth,  ISiB . . . . . 0.25 

Ooorgia  Historical  Bociety  Library,  1878  . . . . .  1.50 


78 (h  Anniversary  Report  Contaisoing  Annual  Reports  of  Officers,  Addresses, 
Bibliography  of  the  Bociety,  List  of  Officers  and  Members,  Conetitytion 
and  By  Loses,  Acts  of  Incorporation,  Miss  Telfair's  Trust  Deed,  etc.,  1014  0.75 

Osorgta  Historical  Bociety  Annals  for  1818,  1888  Including  dnnaal  Reports 

of  Officers,  etc.,  each . . . . . . .  0.50 

Mackall,  W.  W.,  Reusarhs  ot  the  78th  Anniversary,  1018 _ 0.25 

Barclay,  Anthony,  Wilde's  Bummer  Rose:  An  Authentic  Account  of  the 
Origin,  Mystery,  and  Eeplanation  of  R.  H.  Wilde’s  Alleged  Plagiarism. 

8aTanna>,  1871.  Bonnd  . 2.00 

Unbound . 1.50 

Jackson,  Henry  R.,  dmerican  Loyalty:  Washington  Pounder,  Webster  Ee- 
pounder  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  an  Address  Delivered  June  SO, 
toot  during  Commencement  eaereises  at  the  Dniversity  of  Oeorgia .  0.25 

Jonea  C.  C.,  ed..  Biege  of  Bavannah  in  1778,  oe  Described  in  7’too  Contem- 
poroneoye  Joymale  of  French  Officers  of  ths  Fleet  of  Cosnt  d’Estaing. 
Albany,  1874 — Without  Index  . 10.00 

Lumpkin,  Wilson,  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Oeitrgia,  2  vols .  6.00 

WANTED 

By  exchance  the  followinc  numbers  of  the  Oeorgia  Historical  Quarterly:  June. 
1918;  Mar..  1821;  Mar..  Sept.,  Dec..  1822;  Mar.,  Sept..  Dec..  1023:  Mnr.. 
June.  1924;  Mar.,  June.  Dec.,  1926;  Juno,  Dec..  1926;  June.  Sept..  Dec.. 
1929;  Mar.  1943;  Mar.  1962. 


Address  all  communications  to  Librarian.  Oeorgia  Historical  Society,  SaTannah 

Georgia 


